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JULY Without electrical appliances, women would have too few 
free hours for vital war and defense work .. . the most con- 


1 947 vincing of reasons why home equipment must be kept operating 
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Since 1919, Apex has been a leader in the development 


0) 
When our boys returned from France in 1919, this Apex washer was selling for $175.00. It was a good ” 
of electric washers. When peace returns, Apex will still 1919 
be a washer leader 


washer and many of this model are still in use today. It was a leader in performance just as the Apex ng 
Speedliner is today’s outstanding leader. 
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First washer to introduce Flu 
skirt and a new agitator was Tub and Pressure Selec’ 
washers today. developed. 


Wringer. 


The first Apex round tub Remove the skirt and this Apex Legs replaced the cumbersome 
] y) washer was a good seller in the is as nice looking as many 
Coolidge days 


Hitler. When this is done, we'll 
the ultimate in washers. make washers again. 


Then came the Double Dasher The Spiral Dasher, Time Control Now, we're helping defeat And when Apex unveils ‘he 

] Many considered it the finest and Dreyfuss design made this you can bet they will st |! 
washer agitator 


tops in washers. 
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ETWEEN THE LINES 

of today’s war news is writ- 

ten a story that is even 
more vital than the news itself. 
For through that story we begin 
to discern the patter of victory, 
not yet complete in all its de- 
tails but increasingly clear in its 
essentials. 

It is the amazing .tory of how 
American industry has respond- 
ed to the call for tlie weapons of 
total war, of how i's technicians, 
workers, and managers are driv- 
ing through an unprecedented 
task of fantastic size and com- 
plexity. 

France fell in June 1940. Dur- 
ing that month this country pro- 
duced about $150,000,000 in 
war goods. By June 1941 the 
Nazis had overrun the Balkans; 
and in that month our war pro- 
duction was $800,000,000. The 
fateful month of December 
1941 gave us an output of $1,- 
800,000,000 — an increase better than tenfold 
in eighteen months. And in May 1942 our 
tota. expenditures for war equipment and sup- 
plies mounted to the staggering total of $3, 
500,000,000. 

This is an increase of twentvfold within two 
years, of itself a stupendous industrial achieve- 
ment. But what is even more important, that 
achievement already is making itself felt the 
world over—in the Orient, in Australia, in 
Libya, in Europe, in the Coral Sea, at Midway 
Island, at the Aleutians, and wherever else we 
find a battlefront manned by free men. 

To accomplish it, many industries have been 
pouring out war materials at a rate that only six 
months ago did not seem even remotely pos- 
sible. Starting from scratch, our factories have 
turned from their peacetime jobs, first to meet 
and then to surpass the most hopeful estimates 
of what might be expected of them. 

To do this they have drawn heavily upon all 
of their resources. Their skilled and unskilled 
man-power has thrown into the task a war-born 
will to work; their research staffs have bent to it 
all of their scientific resources; their engineers 
have applied to it their utmost ingenuity; their 
executives have devoted to it the full measure 
of that managerial skill which has won for 
American industry the respect of the modern 
world. 

For the first time in history we have pushed 
the accelerator of the world’s greatest engine of 
mass production down to the floorboard. Al- 
ways in times of peace, factory men have had to 
gear production to what the markets would 
take. But now the market they are called upon 
to serve is hungry for the last ounce of po- 


Two men who know the storv best: Donald Nelson, Chief of the U.S. War Production 
Board, and (right) Oliver Lyttelton, Great Britain’s Minister of Production 


tential output. For war confronts industry 
with a demand limited only by its capacity to 
produce. 

During these feverish months, while a des- 
perate world has watched breathlessly to see 
how American industry would perform as the 
arsenal of democracy, we of McGraw-Hill have 
followed with mounting pride—at times almost 
with wonder—a new miracle of industrial 
achievement. 

Some day the full story of this American in- 
dustrial effort will fill a brilliant chapter in the 
epic history of our times. Meanwhile it would 
be premature to celebrate the completion of 
this task. For victory has not yet been won; that 
still lies at the far end of a road that we may find 
to be long and arduous. 

But even now we can be certain of one essen- 
tial of that victory. American industry is doing 
its job; it is delivering all that the people have 
asked of it—and more. 

As I have watched with my associates the un- 
folding of this picture, I have wished that it were 
possible to broadcast it, in full color and wealth 
of detail, to the people of America, so that they 
could understand at least, in part, the job or 
industry is doing for them. It would help, i 
seemed to me, if the men of industry themselves, 
each so intent on his own task, knew what their 
fellow-workers in other fields have been doing. 

However, the managers of industry have been 
far too busy doing to talk. ‘They are going to be 
just as busy for some time to come. Naturally, 
many details are yet to be spread upon the 
record and, indeed, the full story cannot be told. 
But that part of the story that can be told is 
well worth the telling and the hearing, if only 


for its revelation of the spirit of 
an awakened America, throwing 
its all into the fight against 
the tyranny that has brought so 
many of the world’s little people 
under its heel. 


The 1941 war production of the 
United Nations, exclusive of the 
United States, equalled the total 
1941 war output of Germany with 
all of its captive plants and en- 
slaved labor. Since Germany's 
1941 operations were at maximum 
capacity no further increase is 
possible. British output has been 
expanding to the point where its 
1942 production is considerably 
ahead of Germany's. 

In May 1942 American war pro- 
duction passed the British output 
50 days ahead of schedule. In 
1943 it will be 3 times that of the 
British. 

This has been brought about 
under the leadership of Donald 
Nelson and the War Production 
Board, the Army, the Navy, the 
Maritime Commission, with the cooper ration of 
management and labor. It has been furthered 
by the cooperation of Oliver Lyttelton, British 
Minister of Production, and other British pro- 
duction authorities. 

But the story goes far beyond that. It gives 
us a glimpse of the America as it will emerge 
from this war, its industries again setting world 
standards of production, which will become the 
spearhead of our post-war economy. 

This is a story that cannot be adequately told 
in generalities. ‘It must be told in some detail. 
For instance, the great accomplishments of the 
machine tool industry, the great forward strides 
made by the aviation industry, the tremendous 
achievements of the chemical industry, the 
amazing conversion of many industries will 
warm the hearts of Americans. 

These aspects of the subject deserve the full- 
est treatment and will be told month by month 
in these pages until the story has been com- 
pletely unfolded. We will try to give a concise 
overall picture of the war job that industry has 
done and still is doing. You will find it a thor- 
oughly American story of high American achieve- 
ment in which: every American can take pride 
and from which every American can take hope 
for the future of his country. 

The story is far too significant to be withheld 
any longer. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


This message is appearing in all McGraw-Hill industrial and business publications, reaching over a million readers. 
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TRADE PROTESTS 


‘My first used re- 
frige rator ceuing showed me some 


thing both cock-eyed and fatal. It 
didn't look so much like a ceiling as 


giance at ti 


like a wall with handwriting on it.’ 
1k. BAILEY. president 
lVagner 
Hon {ppliances 


HE above statement made in a 
letter to [ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 


DISIN¢ sa Crisp summary ol what the 
ec] thout the prices set by 
OPA 1 l re igerato If any 
‘ ) ‘ strictions ) lis 
t trade will owe a 
deb |. S. Bartlett 
aging dire ie Electric Institute, 
\\ ish Iwtol LD. Bartle ep 
resenting lis wn member cle ilers, 


OPA and inaugurated a 


ns with them to 


Series Of conversatl 


bi tne attention the reactions 
t his members. He developed figures 
I nis Ine nbership tO show the 

equity the prices established. Fur- 
thermore, he has transmitted to the 
OPA letters mm electric associations 
and leagues throughout the country 
‘ ire quoted hereafter, and which 


\s things stand today, it looks as 


t ugh the ) seworthv endeavor ot 
t OPA to yrevent ex ition of 
t second-hand refrigerator market 
defeat ts wn ends 
i what everybody in the country 
wants—to prevent inflationary price 
trends, Dut they ilso want to make used 
igerators it lair prices ivailable 
By ar the g such 
re gerat ilers land iced 
lit g. But the pr 5 set for 
| rie *Irige ttors i sucn 
ie service dealer cannot, without 
h ell tori a full recon- 
ung 100 r even the part il 
litioning equired under the 
lassification “un-reconditioned, but 
ined and checke and guarants 
ivs 
Out of the many letters which Evrc 
rkRICAL MERCHANDISING has received, 
ving ym Harry Alt re 
) Harry Alte Lo yariy 
( New York, well-known 
tate the case fully Mr 
\ led with his lett ‘ 
point-by-point on the 21 re 
reco! litione | TODS 
1 we are ) iting on the pposite 
R OPA Order 139. it ts 
je 1 ivone to exact 
re tioning re gerators 
bh i there are sO many V iriables. 


In the first place, on the prices set 
up by OPA, it seems to me that no 
adequate allowance is provided for 
picking up and redelivering a used 
refrigerator. In Chicago, the actual 
cost for transportation both ways is 
$3.00, and more for the suburbs. It 
nust be remembered that a refriger- 
ator requires careful handling, and its 
weight is such that two men and 
sometimes three men, are required to 
make delivery, or to pick up. There- 
fore, all of the selling prices established 
by OPA start out with a $5.00 cost 
for transportation, and when the sell- 
ing price of any old model is less 
than $20.00, even “as is,” there is no 
profit in the transaction for the dealer 
if he paid any price at all for the 
used refrigerator. 

On unreconditioned refrigerators, 
the dealer is required to clean, test 
and inspect the box, and then issue 
a 90-day guarantee. The average in- 
crease over an “as is” box is not 
more than $7.50. Obviously he is 
entitled to some profit on the $7.50, 
certainly not less than one-third, or 
$2.50. Thus, at a cost of $5.00, he is 
expected to clean, test, check and 
guarantee, which, to my way of think- 
ing, is not possible at a $5.00 cost. 
\gain the pick up and delivery cost 
which isn’t less 


must be considered, 


than $5.00 in Chicago, 

On reconditioned refrigerators, it 

i rice is advanced 
unreconditioned. 

the dealer being entitled to a 

$20.00 as his 


seems as if the | 
about $30.00 over 
Agait 
profit, has allowable 
‘ost for reconditioning and for estab- 
lishing a one-year guarantee. In my 
opinion the work necessary to comply 
with the OPA requirements is more 
costly than $20.00, on the average. My 
own experience is that direct labor 
and shop overhead amount to from 
$12.00 to $15.00. The material re- 
quired is variable, but certainly re- 
frigerant and oil and paint costing 
ot less than $6.00 is essential. The 
parts would v iTy depend- 
Again 
» adequate provision for pick up and 


r on the condition of the job. 


delivery is provided 

I think that pick up and delivery 
1arges should be added to the prices 
established by OPA, and I think that a 


guarantee charge amounting to $5.00 


tor one 
should be added to the pri 
Attached hereto, [ am 


comments on the reconditioning re- 


vear, or $2.00 tor 90 days, 
‘es at least. 
listing my 
quirements. (See opposite page.) 
Harry Ater, President 

THE HARRY ALTER COMPANY 


Chicago-New York 


For a national picture of trade reac- 


lowing letters from electric leagues 
and associations addressed to Mr. 
Alfred Auerbach, Chief Price Execu- 
tive, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The immediate reaction of the 
several largest refrigerator recondi- 
tioning agencies in Washington to the 
maximum price order on used and re- 
conditioned refrigerators, was to hang 
signs on their reconditioned boxes 
“not for sale.” 

Our local group is of the opinion 
that it is impossible for them to com- 
ply with the requirements of the order 
and sell reconditioned boxes at prices 
established. Locally it appears that 
unless some relief is granted, the re- 
conditioning business will fall into the 
hands of unreliable agencies whose 
work is likely to be unsatisfactory and 
whose guarantee will be worthless. 
Recognized agencies feel they cannot 
offer a one-year guarantee at the estab- 
lished prices—principally for the rea- 
son that “nuisance calls” during that 
period would be too expensive. They 
feel also that a requirement to fulfill 
the 21 points in the reconditioning 
schedule is completely unnecessary on 
many units which are in good operat- 
ing condition.” 


J. S. Bartiett, Managing Director 

THE ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OF 
WASHINGTON 

Washington, D.C. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The numerous complaints which we 
have heard in this territory regarding 
this Order 139 made it apparent that 
it would have to be drastically revised 
or result in a virtual abandonment of 
the used refrigerator market by all 
responsible agencies. 

Under the order as it now stands, 
most responsible dealers and service 
agencies in this area have either 
marked their used refrigerators “not 
for sale” or have stopped all further 
efforts to recondition used refriger- 
ators he principal reasons being 
that no one will undertake to do every- 
thing that is necessary to meet the 
requirements for reconditioning as de- 
fined in the order and then give a 
This is not feasi- 
ble, and would bankrupt every dealer 
who attempted to carry out the order. 
It was our understanding that industry 
committees of responsible and qualified 
persons were to be consulted in draw- 
ing up these various orders, but I have 
yet to find any responsible party in 


one year guarantee. 


to all of the requirements of the pres- 
ent order on used refrigerators. 

There are many hundreds of used 
refrigerators in this area which are 
now in dead storage, and which could 
be put into serviceable condition and 
resold if there was a reasonable revi- 
sion of Price Order No. 139. Several 
of the requirements for reconditioning 
a used refrigerator, as set forth in the 
order, involve an unjustifiable waste 
of critical materials, and although we 
have fairly reasonable labor rates in 
this part of the country, no dealer 
can perform these operations within a 
fixed limit of $25. If any types of 
units are to be factory reconditioned, 
with particular reference to the older 
hermetically sealed units, the dealer’s 
cost ranges from $35 to $55 or more. 
Furthermore, it is not possible for a 
dealer to assume a one year guaranty 
on reconditioned refrigerators because 
of the nuisance calls which he will 
have to answer regarding such things 
as noisy operation, suspected odors, 
etc. It is doubtful whether our indus- 
try has ever gained anything by the 
use of long term guarantees and the 
majority of customers have paid for 
service which was never required. The 
customary charge for the five year 
guaranty might be justifiable as an 
insurance premium, never as adequate 
compensation for the dealers services 
when the service calls could not be 
charged against continuous sale of new 
refrigerators. 

If the automobile industry has been 
able to sell its cars and retain public 
confidence under a 90-day guaranty, 
I believe that a one year guaranty on 
new refrigerators should be ample and 
that a 90-day guaranty on recondi- 
tioned refrigerators should be the abso- 
lute limit. 

Much comment has been caused by 
the provision in Price Order No. 139 
which allowed $43 for reconditioning 
Frigidaire units of 1933 to 1938 vin- 
tage. Just how a certain make of re- 
frigerator was selected for favorable 
discrimination is not understandable. 
Certainly there is no justification for 
any such discrimination in a govern- 
ment order. 

From the foregoing, it will appear 
that much greater leeway should be 
allowed to responsible dealers and 
service agencies in handling recondi- 
tioned refrigerators. A flat price is 
hardly feasible because much must be 
left to the judgment and integrity of 
the dealer. It would seem that it 
would be much more practical to estab- 
lish a maximum price limit for used 
refrigerators based on the age and 
general condition. Under this plan a 
limit of 339 of the original sales 


‘ glad, however, to give my 
th ke tion to this order we present the fol- this area who would have consented price might be established for recondi- 
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tioned refrigerators of 1928 to 1930 
vintage; 40% for 1930 to 1932 vint- 
ge; 50% for 1932 to 1934 vintage; 
and 70% for all later models. The 
percentages suggested are in each case 
to be maximum limitations. 

The “as is” and “unreconditioned” 
classifications in this order should be 
changed or abolished. If a refriger- 
ator is in operating condition and can 
be guaranteed for 90 days it ought to 
be priced on a basis to that which 
would be comparable within 10 to 
20% of the price of a reconditioned 
refrigerator, and only those which are 
of questionable value and sold without 
a guaranty should be restricted to Blue 
Book values plus the present allowance 
for handling and markup. 

We have endeavored to give you 
the general reactions of the trade in 
this area which comprises all of the 
state of Minnesota and a good share 
f our neighboring states. A com- 
petent committee which is truly repre- 
sentative of the industry, working with 
the Office of Price Administration, 
should be able to work out a satisfac- 
tory amendment or substitute to regu- 
lation No. 139 within a one or two 
day conference. 

Please accept our appreciation of 
the efforts which you are making to get 
this matter cleared up. We express 
our assurance to the Office of Price 
Administration that we will extend our 
hearty cooperation in the enforcement 
ff every particular regulation which 
effects our industry. 


A. Rutt, Secretary-Manager 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATED 

ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CINCINNATI 


I will attempt to give you a true 
picture of Cincinnati conditions. Most 
of our larger furniture houses and de- 
partment stores have just quietly elimi- 
nated the sale of reconditioned refrig- 
erators. They say quite frankly that 
if they cannot make money on an 
article they cannot sell it, and there 
just isn’t any other answer to that. 

The smaller appliance dealers and a 
few of the larger concerns are still 
trying to fix up those models and 
nakes which the schedule allows for a 
profit and are selling the rest “as is” 
ir are junking them. 

A distributor of a prominent make 
says, “We cannot rebuild refrigerators 
ior our dealers profitably under the 
‘resent price schedule. The result is 
that our service shop is idle and our 
lealers have hundreds of refrigerators 

n hand in an unsalable condition.” 

Another large distributor service or- 


ganization says the schedule is fair, 
they can make a little money on re- 
building their line but believe higher 
prices on models should be 
established. This concern interprets 
the one year guarantee to be a guaran- 
tee on parts only, not labor, and say 
the guarantee is nothing to worry 
about. They also interpret the 21 
requirements to mean that should any 
one or more of these items be in per- 
fect condition at the time of rebuilding 
the refrigerator it is not necessary 
that they be replaced. Maybe a more 
definite interpretation of the order 
might be helpful. 

One of our largest independent re- 
frigerator service concerns is of the 
belief this schedule of resale prices 
was built up without true overall 
knowledge of repair costs and resale 
values. Their experience, covering 
all makes, causes them to believe all 
prices, except on one line, are too low 
to permit profitable merchandising of 
rebuilt refrigerators. 

There is no question in my mind, 
based on the information received, but 
that some very drastic revisions are 
necessary in this Refrigerator Maxi- 
mum Price Order. We are heartily in 
accord with price regulations to pre- 
vent inflation and unnecessary use of 
critical materials, but when an appli- 


some 


ance so vital to the health of the 
American public is first eliminated 
from manufacture and then ceiling 


prices placed on its repair and rebuild- 
ing costs so unprofitable that usable 
refrigerators are being junked by deal- 
ers, we are wasting instead of con- 
serving materials. 


EuGENE P. ZACKMAN, 

Business Manager 

CINCINNATI ELECTRICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


ST. LOUIS 


Many of our refrigerator dealers 
state that it is impossible for them to 
break even on the sale of reconditioned 
refrigerators and at the same time 
comply with the maximum price order 
on reconditioned refrigerators. 

Much of the dealers’ stocks of recon- 
ditioned refrigerators were purchased 
or obtained before the maximum price 
order was made effective. 

Even on those purchased more re- 
cently, the dealers state that the com- 
bination of scarcity of competent me- 
chanics, the wage scales necessary to 
retain them, the 21 points in the recon- 
ditioning schedule, and the “nuisance 
calls” involved in a 12-months guaran- 
tee, make it impossible for them to 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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REGULATIONS FROM OPA 


COMMENTS BY HARRY ALTER ARE IN BOLD FACE TYPE 


(c) “Reconditioned”. A  “recondi- 
tioned” refrigerator is one on which the 
following work is done: 

(1) If the unit is of the open type, 
it shall be carefully checked with regard 
to pressure, leaks, and valve operation. 
If these points are not satisfactory, nec- 
essary repairs and replacements shall be 
made. The unit must be equipped with 
a new belt. 

1. 1f the belt on the unit is O.K. it 
would be wasteful and shameful 
use of rubber to replace it. 

(2) If the unit is of the sealed type, it 
shall be carefully checked with regard to 
pressure, leaks, operating efficiency, and 
vibration. In addition, a sealed type 
unit shall be (i) reconditioned or re- 
placed by the manufacturer. or (ii) 
reconditioned by a competent recondi- 
tioner having proper dehydrating and 
other equipment necessary to perform a 
thorough reconditioning job. 

2.Sealed hermetic units should not 
be reconditioned in the field and 
ordinarily do not need recondition- 
ing. Reconditioning of sealed units 
at the factory generally costs 
more than $20.00 allowable cost, 
because of high handling and 
transportation costs. 

(3) All motors shall be thoroughly 
inspected and overhauled. All wiring 
shall be inspected and all worn bearings 
and brushes shall be replaced. Motor 
protective devices shall be thoroughly 
checked and in perfect operating condi- 
tion. Motor operating efficiency shall 
be substantially equal to that when new. 

3.In most cases motors need not 
and should not be overhauled. This 
paragraph should read that motor 
should be overhauled if either 
bearings, rotor, or stator are in 
bad condition. 

(4) Compressors shall be thoroughly 
checked for efficiency and all parts 
showing excessive wear shall be re- 
placed. 

4. O.K. 

(5) Controls shall be cleaned and the 
“cut on and cut off” points set correctly. 
If erratic in operation, they shall be 
replaced, 

5.0.K. except temperature adjust- 
ments of cold controls should be 
avoided as mucl. as possible in the 
field. 

(6) All expansion valves shall be 
reset, if necessary, and replaced if erratic 
or defective in operation. 

6.Replacing a defective expansion 
valve costs as much as $8.25 or 
nearly 42% of allowable recon- 
ditioning cost of $20.00. 

(7) All flooded coils shall be equipped 
with a new needle and seat unless the 
seat is permanent. If the seat is per- 
manent, it shall be reground and refin- 
ished, 

7. Often not necessary to replace 
needle and seat; why make it 
compulsory. 
(8) All systems shall be properly 

purged and recharged with fresh gas 

and oil after the component parts have 
been reassembled. 

8. This is O.K. and represents a 
material cost of about $2.00 to 
$3.00 for oil and refrigerant. 


(9) If the system shows any evidence 
of moisture all component parts shall be 
oven-dried before being charged with 
any gas or oil. All lines must be 
replaced with new, dry lines and a dryer 
temporarily placed in the system. 

9. Dehydrating the system is neces- 
sary but adding a dryer costing 
$2.00 or more is not. Old lines 
should not be replaced because 
copper tubing is on the scarce 
material list and unobtainable for 
such use. 

(10) All dirt shall be removed from 
the condenser, the compressor assembly, 
and the machine compartment. 

10. O.K. 

(11) If system shows any evidence of 
carbonization, all component parts shall 
be thoroughly overhauled and cleaned. 


11. 0.K. 


ORDER 139. @ 1380.204. 


(12) If the exterior of the cabinet is 
of an enamel or lacquer type, scratches 
or chipped sections shall be buffed and 
smoothed and the entire surface re- 
sprayed. If porcelain or enamel finishes 
have been chipped and the metal is 
rusted, the surface shall be buffed, the 
chipped edges smoothed out, the rust 
entirely removed from the metal and the 
metal covered with lacquer or enamel. 
Breaker strips must be in good condi- 
tion. If the porcelain lacquer has been 
chipped, it shall be properly patched 
with suitable porcelain cement. 


12. Since any used refrigerator would 
be scratched or chipped this re- 
quires a new paint job on all 
boxes, cleaning and painting ma- 
terial used would cost about $4.50 
for an average job, exclusive of 
labor, or 222% of allowable cost. 
Should require only “touch up.” 

(13) Exposed hardware shall be 
buffed and refinished, if mecessary. 

Latches shall be easily opened and closed 

and capable of holding the doors tightly 

closed. Hinges shall be put into align- 
ment so that proper sealing effect may 
be secured when the door is closed. 


13.0.K. except refinishing should be 
discouraged owing to shortage of 
critical metals for plating. 


(14) Doors shall be sealed air tight 
when closed with suitable compressiot 


gaskets. All worn door gaskets shal 
be replaced. 
14. O.K. 


(15) Shelves shall be cleaned, all rust 
removed, and refinished. 


15.0.K. except for refinishing which 
requires scarce metal. 
(16) A defrosting tray, large en ugh 
to catch all drip from the cooling unit, 
shall be provided with each refrigerator. 


16. O.K. 

(17) Ice trays shall be corrosion-re- 
sistant, i.e., metal, plastic, rubber, or 
base metal protected against corrosion. 
A minimum of two ice trays shall be 
provided with each refrigerator. 

17. O.K. 

(18) The cooling unit (or evapo- 
rator) shall be carefully cleaned and 
inspected to see that it is in proper 
operating condition. If the cooling unit 
cannot be properly repaired, a new cool- 
ing unit must be furnished. 

18. The term “properly repaired" give 
too much leeway. 

(19) The refrigerator must be charged 
with the proper amount ot refrigerant 
and lubricant, properly adjusted and 
ready to operate when connected to a 
suitable power supply without further 
immediate charging, oil, or adjustment. 


19. This provision unwarranted be- 
cause operating conditions in cus- 
tomer's home might be far different 
than those in testing rack in the 
shop. Clarification needed. 


(20) A refrigerator shall not be 
deemed reconditioned if unable to con- 
tinuously maintain an interior cabinet 
temperature of 45 deg. F. for a period 
of twenty-four hours when placed in a 
room in which the temperature is 90 
deg. F. 

20. O.K. 

(21) With each reconditioned refrig- 
erator there shall be furnished a written 
guaranty that any part proving defec- 
tive within one year from date of instal- 
lation will be replaced free of charge. 


21. This guarantee too indefinite. For 
example, if the compressor need 
a new shaft seal, which is the part 
the customer would get: replace- 
ment on the compressor? Or the 
seal? And no mention is made re- 
garding labor for such replace- 
ments. Also most service calls are 
“no-fault"™ calls (nothing wrong) 
such as “too noisy" or “freezes 
ice cubes too slow™ or “start with 
a thump." Who pays for such calls 
under this guarantee? Also nothing 
is said about customer abuse in 
general. 


| 
| 
? 


Appliance Problems 


LITTLE over a year ago I spok 
to the Commercial Section of 
EEI on the subject of household 


load prospects, and of 
situation in 


the changing 
the appliance manufactur 
ing business, brought on by the needs 


t national defense and the require 


ments of those nations who are now 


uur allies 


We manutacturers were even then 
busy designing substitutes for 


critical 
! in an effort to keep out of 
the wav of 


teri 
Natverials 


the war program, and still 


keep our business moving, our ulti- 
nate users satisfied, our dealers and 
listributors in business, and to pro- 
vide for continued expansion of utility 


home service 

With the war actually upon us came 
i quick impetus to curtailment until, 
is Of May 30th, appliance manufacture 


is actually stopped and our effort has 


been almost entirely turned to the war. 
rhis, no man will deny, is as it 
should be. If we lose the war, we lose 
ill—everything that has made us the 
world’s freest, happiest ind most pros 
perous nation. Nothing must be left 
undone, by anyone, that will speed the 
victory preserve the freedoms that 
nean everything to us. While we 
hafe under our present restrictions, 
regimentation, beaurocratic regula 
nounting taxe rationing—we 
in still thank God for a comparative 
freedom to do and savy what we like 
infinitely greater than enjoved by al 
most all of tl est of the world. It’s 
worth fighting fo 
We can make no ca issumption of 
victory—but there Mlay a gr le 
rmination, a vast step-up of produ 
tion, a gradual unfolding of plans, that 
give confidence that we will not only 
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afternoon, 


By 
B. W. Clark* 


Vice President, 
Westinghouse Electric 
Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


win this war, but will, with our allies 
organize to keep the peace and to re- 
build the world structure. 

I did not come here to talk about the 
war—I here to talk about our 
civilian responsibilities of today and 
uur planning for the new tomorrow. 


came 


It seems proper to paraphrase the 
old slogan and to say “In time of 
war, prepare for Peace.” That is what 
[ want to discuss, as it applies to the 
electric appliance industry and _ the 
domestic side of the utility industry. 

It is not difficult to visualize the 
awful which can follow this 
war. What can happen when the vast 
production machine suddenly 
turning 60% of the National 
income into destructive implements— 


chaos 


war 
ste ps 


when the boys come home clamoring 
for jobs, when the tremendous cause 
which has crystallized our National 
unity shall be 

I am 


won. 

that the 
can imagine must not and 
will not happen 
not stand it. 


one who believes 
things we 


this old world would 


[ am not one who believes we can 
make a blueprint now for the recon- 
struction or 
But I do 


now in favor of 


for life under the peace. 


believe that we can act 


an orderly return 


ind can well think what part these 
industries can play in the future—as 
important to our life and freedom 
as is our war effort today. So I can 


talk business today without the slight- 
ling that such talk is trivial. 
Even though I deal with a small seg- 


est tee 


ment—the principal holds 

The manufacture of electric appli- 
the duration and 
-until plants can be put back 


in shape to produce them—a tremen- 


finished for 


us job in itself. 
and 
electric 


manufacturers 
5,000 


hands, 


reirigerators, frozen and under Gov- 
ernment control. A June 15th order 
is expected to provide rationing of 
these boxes by WPB for various 
Government agencies. 

\pproximately 65,000 ranges are 
in these stocks—frozen, with no plan 
as to how they will be released, 

Of other appliances there are vir- 
tually none in the hands of manufac- 
turers, and there is no accurate esti- 
mate of other stocks, but it seems 
fair to presume that there are enough 
small appliances in the hands of dis- 
tributors, and utility com- 
panies to supply reasonable demands 
during the balance of 1942. 

Thus, barring the tag end of the 
small appliance business, we are all 
facing the fact that we’re out of busi- 
ness insofar as electric appliances are 
concerned, 


dealers 


And yet, we face a tremendous re- 
sponsibility, or a series of them. 
According to the best estimates, the 
following electric home appliances are 
now in use in the United States: 
20,000,000 Electric Refrigerators 
3,500,000 Electric Ranges 
19,000,000 Electric Washers 
Ironers 
16,000,000 Electric Vacuum Cleaners 
1,000,000 Electric Water Heaters 
16,000,000 Electric Toasters 
15,000,000 Electric Fans 
36,000,000 Electric Radios 
90,000,000 Electric Misc. 
Appliances 


and 


and Small 


216,500,000 Total Electric Appliances 
This is a pretty figure of a business 
that was, but is not. This is a meas- 
ure of a responsibility laid upon the 
whole electrical industry if we manu- 
facturers, distributors and dealers ex- 
pect to do business again and if the 
utilities would preserve their present 
revenue and would garner the future 
home load which they must have. 

To service these appliances, the man- 
ufacturers have built up large stocks 
of repair parts—estimated to care for 
the demand for a period of two years. 

In order to promote the “Keep ’em 
rolling” really important cam- 
have been carried on by mail 
and in the trade press directed to the 
dealer trade. These campaigns point 
out, opportunities 
dealers have for the expansion of serv- 
ice business, the methods of publiciz- 
ing this service, and give simplified 
and detailed instructions in the han- 
dling of all the usual troubles. 

Furthermore, manufacturers have 
organized service schools throughout 
the country in which the case for bet- 
ter service and the opportunities to 
earn profit and to gain good will and 


idea 
paigns 


specifically, the 


JULY, 


and 


prospects for the coming selling period 
are stressed. In these schools the right 
methods of handling complaints and 
dramatized against 
the all-too-prevalent slovenly methods 
and the practices of the “gyp.”” Also 
dealers and their service men get ac- 
tual instructions in performing their 
work. 

Since ‘there is no product to sell, 
National advertising has taken to pro- 
moting careful use and to recommen- 
dations for having dealers’ service men 
look after any trouble in its incipient 
stages. “Care and Use” booklets have 
been printed and broadly distributed 
to users through servicing dealers and 
through — utility These 
booklets give condensed and _ helpful 
advice to the home owner regarding 
the most effective ways to use their 
appliances and the little things that 
can be done at home to conserve their 
life and efficiency. 

My company has more than two mil 
lion of these books in process of distri- 
bution. All are delivered by hand by 
dealers and utility salesmen, giving a 
fine opportunity for friendly contact 
and for personal suggestions. 

Without a dollar’s worth of goods 
to sell, the appliance manufacturers 
are, | am sure, making a large invest- 
ment in protection of their appliances 
already in the field, and in keeping 
the desirability of “electric living” to 
the front of people’s minds. 

It might be expected that, with noth- 
ing else to sell, the manufacturers’ 
organization would have 
disbanded. This is not the 
believe will 


service calls are 


companies. 


sales been 
case and | 
not be the case. 

Sales forces have been considerably 
lightened, it is true, but in all cases 
| know of a strong nucleus has been 
retained, directly devoted to the appli 
ance business and capable of rapid 
expansion almost at a moment’s no- 
tice, because the men have gone to the 
armed have been trans 
ferred to war work, either with their 


services or 


own companies or in government 
agencies. 

Field service departments of the 
manufacturers are busier than eve1 
before. 


These men (sales and service) are 
devoted to these jobs: 

@ Keeping our appliances at work. 
@ Training dealers in the giving of 
service. 
© Maintaining wit! 

the trade. 


friendly contact 


© Promoting the Electrical-living ide 
and the best methods of use, wit! 
comkumer groups, through the us 
of educational films. 
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In short, in addition to doing our 
best to protect our product against 
rphanage, we are making a sincere 
ffort towards the building of the fu- 
ture demand, which we expect to be 
tremendous. 


This work is ably supported by the 
wholesale distributors, most of whom 
ive broadened their base of opera- 
tions by of outside lines and 
in be expected to hang on through 
the emergency. They too have re- 
tained service departments and_ the 
und nucleus of a sales force, which 
in be expanded rapidly. 

The dealer situation is not so clear, 
ind it is something for both of us to 
worry about. I have sketched the ef- 
forts which manufacturers are mak- 
and support the 
building of service business as a means 
i holding on and building for the 
iuture. 

But service business, in most cases, 
is still too thin to be the sole support 
{ a dealer—service men are mostly 
young and subject to the draft. 

Especially among the exclusive elec- 
trical dealers and appliance specialists, 
we will witness a high mortality, with 
a consequent decline in user service 


means 


ng to encourage 


just when the need is greatest. Further 
than this, the corollary is a slackening 


ind a back-sliding to other methods 
of doing the various jobs. This will 


interest in the use of our appliances 


Many dealers with broader lines of 
merchandise will live through, build 
their service business, promote in fa- 
vor of the future. They present a bul- 
wark of strength. We should all put 
forth whatever effort it takes to keep 
these factors aggressively in business, 
giving all possible support and encour- 
agement to their operations. 

All of this sums up to perhaps the 
most important problems in customer 
| relations that the ‘utility has to face— 
protection of existing load and prep- 
iration for future load building. 

I have dwelt upon the methods by 
which manufacturers are going about 

to protect their product and their 
future, and I think they are doing 
everything humanly possible. But they 
j are not in or of the local community. 

The utility is and has a stake, so 
| much greater than any local dealer 
i that its efforts to hold present load 

ind to build good will cannot be too 
} well thought out or too well executed. 

\ccording to EEI, national figures, 
} 25 billion, 750 million kw.-hr. were sold 


be costly to overcome in the future. 
| 


0 residential consumers in 1941, Of 
these, two-thirds, or 17 billion, 200 
million were sold through the opera- 

tion of appliances. 

The home provided 184% of total 
load. In 1940 residential load was 20% 
it the total. 

In areas where dealers are active 
ind efficient much can and must be 
lone in encouragement and support 
t their efforts; and, where dealer sit- 
uations are weak or weakening, sup- 
plementing their service work and 
their customer contact. I hate to see 
utilities drop the appliance business 
at this juncture, where dealers’ situ- 
ations are not strong. 

The whole job is one in which we 


must cooperate each in his field, in the 
protection of product, load, good-will 
and the future. 

And a word about the future. Even 
though we cannot make a blueprint, 
there are some practical certainties. 

When this war is over, literally mil- 
lions of existing appliances will be 
worn out or ineffective in comparison 
with modern standards. A big market 
will be waiting both for replacement 
and for those needs which cannot now 
be met. 

The load being taken up by 
war industrials will taper off sharply. 
It must be picked up—and what is 
half as certain that it can best be 
picked up, in large part, through a 
vast expansion of the residential ap- 
pliance market ? 

One tremendous part in this stake 
is in preservation of product reputation 

customer good-will—continued pro- 
motion of the idea of “electrical liv- 
ing.” They are all one. 

Manutacturers are working well be- 
yond this point—necessity being the 
mother of invention, we have, per- 
learned much about materials 
and methods which we would not have 
learned without the restrictions. 

We are all busy with research, in- 
vention and design. We are studying 
with the utmost criticism the product 
of today, to make tomorrow’s better 
in point of efficiency, utility and style. 
We are working to find new uses for 
electricity in the home. More money 
than ever before is being spent on 
forward-looking developments. It is 
our fond hope that the post-war prod- 
uct will provide a new impetus to the 
use of electricity in the home. 

My thesis is that, when the victory 
is won, every man of us, in every line 
of business, must turn to pursuits 
which will result in a new peace time 
level of employment—a new standard 
of living. This will be not only an op- 
portunity, but a patriotic duty, 

No small part should be played by 
the electrical industry as a whole 


now 


force, 


war 


Let us do our job today, that tomor- 
row our bit in the reconstruction may’ 
be a worthy one. 
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By Charles A. Collier®* 


HERE must be a program of 

ACTION. A program suited to 

the times. A program to make 
the utility of more direct and greater 
usefulness to customers than ever be- 
fore. We have skills and experience 
in many lines; our customers have 
needs of many kinds resulting from 
their individual readjustments to the 
war. We need a program that will 
bring those skills, experiences and 
needs together, with a sincere purpose 
ot helpfulness to the customer. 

For one thing, we can teach our 
customers how to make their appli- 
ances and equipment last longer and 
serve better; how to make more effi- 
cient use of their electric service. 

If we are genuinely helpful, if we do 
actually meet the customer’s needs, we 
need not worry about retaining theit 
friendship and holding their friend- 
ship and holding their business. Satis- 
fied customers do not desert you, and 
when the opportunity comes they will 
buy from you in preference to any 
competitor. 

Many utilities have launched Cus- 
tomer Service Programs of one kind 
or another, This, in my opinion, is 
exactly what is needed. Such programs 
are compatible with the war program, 
for the war has made us less a com- 
mercial business and more a service 
business. Such programs will retain 
something we must not lose—personal 
contacts with customers. 

Rightly conducted, service programs 
will have a tremendous influence on 
good-will. But beware of the ones that 
go off in a half-cocked manner. 


Collier 


Vice President, 
Georgia Power Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


*An address given 
before the Annual 
Meeting of the Edison 
Electric Institute, 
New York, 
Thursday 
June 11. 


afternoon, 


Farmers are faced with the call for 
increased production on one hand and 
men for the fighting the 
other.. Here is an ideal time for elec- 
tricity to play a vital role. It’s up to 
the rural engineers to keep electric 
equipment on the farms and dairies 
find wider use for it; educate 
in efficient uses of 


forces on 


going; 
rural customers 
electric service. 

Because we are going to be more 
and more in the business of service 
and repairs, we need to give attention 
to this phase of our business. 

If your service and repair depart- 
ment is not up to snuff, take steps 
right now that will make it the best, 
most capable department you can. Poor 
service, sloppy repair jobs, can tear 
down more good-will in one minute 
than you can build up in one year! 

I know there are some who advocate 
pushing the repair business off on 
dealers. I realize the reasons for this. 
But I wonder if those advocates fully 
realize what they may be doing by 
this action. I wonder if they realize 
that they are getting rid of a very 
valuable means of personal contact. 
A worthwhile personal contact. One 
that renders the customer a valuable 
service, and makes of him your friend. 

I know that repair and service de- 
partments are sometimes costly. But 
they are worth the price. They are 
more than worth the price, especially 
if properly and economically operated. 
Why, if the auto industry can make 
the repair business self sustaining, and 
if the electric dealer can use its vol- 
ume, to help him in his business 
shouldn’t the utility company too be 
willing to take the lead, and set the 
pace, in a “Patch and Repair” activity 
that is of interest and help to every 
customer it has? 

We are in an era of “patch and pre- 
serve.” Customers are going to look 
to us to help them patch up appliances. 
They are going to look to us for ways 
of preserving appliances. In my opin- 
ion, we should not only WANT to do 
these things, but we should consider it 
our obligation to do them. 

People—that is what our customers 
are—people judge businesses by tangi- 
ble things. You judge the automobile 
manufacturer in terms of what service 
your automobile renders. Our 
tomers judge us by the service we 
rendered. And they judge us by the 
appliances they use. If the range, the 
clock, the fan goes on the blink, and 
we have done nothing to keep it from 
doing so, who gets the blame? WE 
do. You can blame it on whomever 
you please, but the blame bounces right 
back in your lap. 


cus- 
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SERVICE 


HERE is a service man on the 
Pacific Coast who has been 
reading of the New York plan 
for a community service set-up with 
He doesn’t 
he consignment system will 


nterest—and some doubts. 


work; he thinks the whole program 
d be bettered—in fact, he thinks 
1as bettered it himself. He does 
publicity and. hence has 
neither himself nor the 
community served be identified more 
closely. 

His organization is one of three 
similar plans in operation in three 
western communities. It is a cen- 
tralized, independent appliance parts 
and service company, handling parts 
for sixty-eight makes of appliances. 
It sells no appliances. It provides 
parts wholesale for dealers over a 
widely extended area; it handles repair 
work on appliances for certain of the 


department stores and dealers in the 


community where it is located. And 
it carries on service work on a retail 
basis direct ior the public. The vol 


handled last year 
million mark 


e parts alone. 


approached the quartet 


In service and servi 


The owner started in the service 
field some time ago, as a specialist in 
washing machines. Even at the begin- 
ning he combined service direct to the 


public with the furnishing of parts 
to other 


ceived the dea ot 


dealers Later he con- 
extending this 
system to other lines and approached 


manufacturers, many of whom wel- 


comed the opportunity of accepting 
his organization as their factory serv- 
ice headquarters in his town. He now 


machine lines but 


has all washing 
one and numerous other appliances on 
his books as well—sixty eight in all. 


His investment in parts is about 


$69,000—adding plant and trucks, the 
comes to about $126,000. 
Susiness handled every year is roughly 
More than once 


investment 


double this amount. 


Central Independent Organiza- 
tion Serves Dealers And Public 


By Clotilde Grunsky 


he has been approached to set up a 
similar organization in other centers; 
with his friendly advice two other 
companies have indeed undertaken to 
handle servicing for two other com- 
munities along the same lines. 

To handle its varied departments, the 
firm has two headquarters—one, where 
parts are handled, relatively near the 
center of town so that it is conveni- 
ent for dealers who bring in appli 
ances for servicing or call in for parts. 
Che other, for retail service, is located 
in the suburbs where more land is 


available, traffic problems less and 


where it is nearer the homes from 
which residence calls originate. 

he service parts headquarters is 
laid out like a library in some respects, 
with a long counter running the length 
if the building, backed by alcoves and 
“stacks” 
Ihese are logically arranged by types 
There are 
some fifteen sections of facing shelves, 


in which the parts are stored. 
of materials and makes. 


each marked with the factory names 

Inside the alcove 
the bins are marked with letters and 
numbers in library fashion. In the 


of the parts carried. 


case of small parts, medium sized oil 
cans stacked with open ends toward 
the aisle have proved to be excellent 
containers. 

The key to the whole is in the fac- 
tory catalogs which are bound to- 
gether in book form and kept on the 
counter for consultation by customers 
or clerks. The whole thing is oper- 
ated much like a library catalog and 
is as simple to follow. Because of the 
difficulties of keeping men in_ this 


REPAIR 
_ DEPT. 


Every care is taken to avoid 
unnecessary calls. The girl tak- 
ing the original order is in- 
structed to ask such questions 
as: "Did the motor smoke?" 


etc. 
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department with draft and defense 
plant competition, girls are being 
worked in to handle this end of the 
business. 

All parts for which no call has 
been made within a_ twelve-month 
period are considered obsolete and 
written off the books or carried at a 
nominal sum. This does not mean 
that there is no further call for them. 
A list is made at the close of each vear 
which is sent to the manufacturers. 
In many cases the part carried is one 
which is out of stock with some other 
dealer or for which the manufacturer 
has had a request he cannot fill. The 
exchange is gladly made. to the benefit 
if all concerned. Long experience 
has taught the firm what to expect 
by way of demands in most lines, how- 
ever, and this list is not usually a 
long one. 


Train Dealer Service Men 


In the rear is a repair shop with 
henches and adequate floor space for 
handling dealer and department store 
repair work. There is no special effort 
made to develop the volume of this 
work—in fact. dealers are encouraged 
whenever possible to handle their own 
repairs, but it has been found that 
seventy five percent of them do not 
want to bother with servicing, or are 
not equipped to handle it. 

If they wish, they are privileged to 
send their repair men in to receive 
training in the organization’s shops. 
There is no charge made for this train- 
ing but of course no pav is given 
them for any service they may render 
while there. These men are on their 
own. They mav simplv stand around 
and observe if they wish, or they may 
take a hand in the work under super- 
vision. Some of them show promise 
of being good material, but the man- 
ager of this department is somewhat 
skeptical of the qualitv of dealer serv- 
ice work, based on his observation of 
their average performance. He states 
that the trouble with the usual dealer 
service set-up is that, in the first 
place, the service men are not usually 
paid enough to attract or keep a first 
class personnel. and that, secondly, 
the men are asked to do everything 
from waiting on the counter to mak- 
ing deliveries and hence do not become 
specialists in their field. Moreover, 
there is not always competent suner- 
vision to see that service work is kept 
up to standard. 

So great has been the demand for 
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trained service workers, that th 
owner of this organization has been | 
thinking seriously of starting a corre 
spondence course in service work, bas 
ing the lessons upon a course which 
he might give to a local group during 
the noon hour, taking up one make 
of appliance daily, with instruction 
sheets and diagrams which anyone | 
could follow, 

There are some forty men employed 
in this community service organization, 
receiving pay which (in March, 1942) 
started at about $49 weekly, with $60 | 
per week paid for service work. De- 
partment heads receive bonuses from 
time to time. The good pay, perma- 
nent jobs and the incentive of sharing 
in profits helps to keep them against | 
defense plant competition. In selecting 
help, the effort has been made to get 
older men, or men with slight physical 
defects who will not be subject to the 
draft. Usually the good service men 
come from the ranks of the mechanic- 
ally minded but untrained, such as 
farm boys who have been used tof 


handling machinery and making their 
own repairs. 
industries, such as the automotive, have 
not been found entirely satisfactory 
because they may have acquired habits 
of waste or inaccuracy which must be 
changed, 

This department has developed a 
number of short cuts and better ways 
of handling repairs. For one thing, 
it has adopted the pyrometer as stand- 
ard in testing ironer rolls. Formerly 
(and still with far too many service 
departments) the “spit test” was the 
only method used to determine whether 
or not the ironer was heating properly. 
After a prolonged search, a pyrometer 
was found which gives an accurate 
test. This insures a satisfactory job 
and forestalls service calls 
sometimes necessary when the heat 
was found not up to use requirements 
The organization has since made an 
effort to have all their dealers adopt 
this equipment as standard. 

Care is also taken to use the cor- 
rect grease, adapted to the appliance. 
The original tests on greases were 
made elsewhere, but the service depart- 
ment has taken over the idea and is 
applying it to all work, with highly 
beneficial results. 

A little machine shop and metal 
casting equipment in the shop has 
proved extremely helpful. In the early 
days when the washing machine end 
of the business was just starting, it 
was sometimes convenient to make a 
part instead of buying it from thie 
manufacturer, particularly when tie 
machine to be repaired was an 
“orphan”, with no parts readily obtain- 
able. This is not now regular practi 
The firm feels an obligation to tx 
manufacturer, and recognizes, too, tl 
the part designed for the need 
cheaper and more satisfactory if it 1: 
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Ling 
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ical 
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men Dealers are privileged to send their re- 
nic- pairmen into the organization's shops to 
as receive training, or they may simply 
| to j stand around and observe if they wish. 
heir 
ther f obtainable, for it fits exactly and in 
vave ff the end is apt to give better service. 
tory § But in these days of difficulty in ob- 
ibits } taining parts as needed, it is very 
t bef} convenient to be able to make them 
}if necessary or to adapt them from 
da | ther material on hand. Manufactur- 
vaysf ers’ rights and prices are maintained 
ling, throughout. 
and-— In order to conserve materials, it is 
now standard practice to recondition 
‘vice B old parts wherever possible instead of 
the substituting new. Agitators which 
ther B used to be discarded are saved by re 
erly. placing only the worn spot; shafts are 
1eter B reversed, bringing the point of strain 
irate ® to the other end; washer rolls from 
job ® obsolete washers are fitted with new 
calls, B® cogs and used on current makes. These 
heat § are only a few of the ways of conserv- 
ents. ing metal and factory labor. Dealers 
e an buying new parts, or sending in ma- 
\dopt ® chines for repair are required to send 
in the discarded junk, which keeps the 
cor-§ metal within the industry. 
ance. In this department, a box or bin is 
were B® kept convenient for each manufacturer, 
part-§ into which are dropped any defective 
id is parts for which guaranty replacement 
ighly§ is claimed. A copy of the slip giv- 
ing necessary information of owner, 
netal § dealer, date of purchase, etc., kept 
has here also, so that at the end of the 
early month the material may be sent to 
end} the factory with all required data. Ii 
g, it the replacement is allowed, the material 
ke af is shipped and becomes part of the 
) tieB regular stock. If not the dealer 
through whom the part was returned, 
anf or the customer (if the job was a retail 
tain- f service one) is billed for the amount. 
ctice Department store work is based in 
each case on a special arrangement 
, that with the firm. Because of the varying 
is} guaranties made by the individual 
it is stores, one of which gives a one-year 
INGH ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING—JULY, 


store guaranty while, another promises 
iree repairs for five usually 
called service 
is handled by 


vears, 
“in-warranty” 
the itself, other 
standard service on specific appliances 


what is 


store 


by the service company. 

The parts and dealer service de- 
partment is arranged for convenience 
with four side entrances opening on a 
private alleyway, lot for 
parking, a which is 
downtown 


with a rear 
highly 


area, 


provision 
appreciated in the 


The Retail Service Department 


The retail service department is pro- 
vided with eleven trucks and an acre 
and a half of grounds an outlying 
district. This branch of the work 
has been built up through the firm’s 
long reputation for guaranteed work. 
No attempt is made to infringe on the 
this work 

little 


field in and as a 
consequence but 
done. A check 


ago showed, in 


dealer 
advertising is 
made a few months 
fact, that the majority 
of retail service jobs originated from 
the dealers themselves, customers be- 
The remainder come 
former customers, or their 
friends, or from people who have ob- 
tained the name from the telephone 
directory listing. 

As a rule trucks call for the appli- 
ance without charge. OF course, 
work is done on the spot, in 
a minor repair, an appropriate charge 
is made for the call. In other 
the driver is instructed not to quote a 
price for the work to be done. The 
customer is told that the charge will 
be based on labor and materials actu- 
ally required for the repair, a price 
being quoted to her by telephone from 
the shop if she desires to know what 
it will advance. In 


ing referred 
from 


when 


case of 


cases, 


cost in cases 


1942 


where the cost of repairs is so great 
that it is doubtful whether the appli- 
ance is worth the charge, the customer 
is always given the privilege of re- 


fusal. This is without obligation, no 
charge being made for the examina- 
tion, if she prefers not to have the 


job done. This system was adopted 
out of fairness to the customer, as it 
is not always possible to diagnose the 
trouble without more careful examina- 
tion than is possible in the home 
and as a result any costs quoted in 
would have to be higher than 
many order to 
possible oversights. The firm 
found that customers recognized this 
fact when it was explained to them 
and in fact, often expressed them- 
selves as doubting the validity of 
charges fixed in advance. If there is 
any question of the charge after the 
appliance has been repaired, the cus- 
tomer is shown the ma- 
terial and labor from each department. 
A guaranty goes with every repair 
job, work slips for any work done 
subsequently without charge being re- 
corded on red forms attached to the 
original order. This gives a complete 
record of every job the shop handles. 
Every care is taken to avoid unnec- 
calls. The girl taking the 
original order is instructed to ask such 
questions as “Did the motor smoke?” 
“Was there a humming noise before it 
stopped?” “Do lights on the same 
circuit burn?” If it seems obvious 
that the only trouble is a burned-out 
fuse, or if the appliance is merely not 
connected to its outlet, the customer is 
instructed how to remedy the difficulty 
before calling again. It is very sel- 
dom nowadays that the truck has to 
make an unnecessary call. 
Every short cut possible 
conserve materials, 
and deliveries and 
than substituting 


advance 
necessary in cases in 


cover 


rece yrds ot 


essary 


is made to 
combining calls 
repairing rather 


new parts wherever 


Factory catalogs are bound 
together in book form and 
kept on the counter for con- 
sultation by customers or 
clerks. 


Style 


methods 
makeshifts, the 


possible. Ii some ot the 
adopted appear to be 
guaranty of all repair jobs provides 
a way of making good in any 
weakness should develop. 

The organization is run on the basis 
of allegiance, first to the manufacturers 
in representing their line properly in 
furnishing service and parts, secondly 
to the public to see that its appliances 
are kept going, and thirdly to the 
dealers whose service departments 
must be provided with the necessary 
materials. 

The manufacturer who is saved the 
necessity of maintaining and operating 
a local service department, likes this 
method of representation. He is glad, 
moreover, to have his sales and service 
dissociated. When the dealer-customer 


case 


returns a chipped appliance, for in- 
stance, the sales department might 
fell obligated to make this good in 


order not to endanger future orders; 
the independent service company can 
point out that the defect is not one 


of manufacture, but occurred after 
delivery in the handling. Moreover, 
the independent company buys the 


stock outright and hence is careful 
ordering and operating more efficiently, 
because only in this way can it make 
money. Experience has shown that 
stocks on consignment tend to be 
twice too large and are apt to be 
carelessly supervised. 

The dealer is saved by this combi- 
nation service agency from having to 
deal with some thirty different manu- 
facturers’ service stations, and is glad, 
too, to be able to turn many of his 
servicing problems over to a shop pro- 
vided with specialized equipment. 

The utility is glad to have 
whole problem off its hands. Like 
the manufacturer, it is in a position 
where it must please the customer and 
hence frequently compelled to adopt 


the 


policies not otherwise justified. 
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How One Dealer Is 


Buying up appliances, new and old, wherever 


possible, adding new lines of merchandise, 


expanding the service department and open- 


ing new acditions keeps the Grabe Electric 


of Tucson, Ariz. on its toes 


IKE a good many cthers in the 
electrical industry, Bruce Han 


nah ot the Grabe Electric Com 
pany of Tueson, Arizona, saw. this 
thing y Unlil ne of then 
| gy He rea 
iriy hat here Vils 
h ive ) ( d tha 
ud mdou \ ive b nace 
h Vay { Va ) ze | 
i Was t mtinue with anything 
like its customary volume Phe dith 
culty was that it was impossible t 
foresee exact] what changes 
} 


ve required and, if other lines were to 


be stocked, which would offer the best 


advantages He had no doubt, given 
time to learn the set of conditions 
under which he must operate, that he 
ould find some means of carrving on. 
So he set about giving himself that 
time 

First of all, he bought all the appli 
ances he could obtain Over protests 
of manufacturers who preferred not to 
thas » mow Tne 
iit ecause new lines were an 


ing out, he asked for immediate deliv 


ery of whatever models were available 


This was not c mfined to one make of 
appliance, for he has always preferred 
to carry athe vide selection, but 
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he bought it up 


covered the field pretty well. Because 


lis store ranked high on each of their 
in the volume sold in the past 
in credit rating, he obtained what 
he asked for. He took the trouble to 
make trips and visit 


houses from time to time, buying what- 


ybbers’ Ware 


every he saw was available, even 


though the particular item was not 
inything he had especially in mind. 
By following this policy of taking what 
was on hand, rather than ordering and 
waiting for deliveries, it was possible 
to build up a well balanced stock. 

In order to store what he had ob- 
tained, he converted additional space to 


I le had been 


iMaintaining a second shop in Tucson, 


warehousing purposes. 


from which trade-in appliances were 


sold. This was now closed as a store 
and used entirely for storage. His 
main store had been enlarged some 


time before by adding a rear area 
which adjoined it in the form of an 
“ell”, opening on a back alley 

Nor did he stop here. As war 
conditions made themselves more evi- 
dent, there were stocks obtainable from 
stores which gave up and closed out 
When he 
heard of any such equipment available, 
Selfridge’s of London 


their electrical dep irtments. 


The .pening of the addition to the store was made the occasion of a six-day cele- 

bration in which jobbers and even the local bank participated. Mr. Hannah is shown 

here presenting some of the door prizes which were awarded among those who could 

show by initialed cards that they had visited all demonstrations. Records showed 
that 4,970 people visited the store in a single day. 


have told how they have kept going 
by buying back in small driblet’s stocks 
or other desired commodities 
which had previously been purchased 


of wines 


from them or from other leading mer- 
Hannah did much the same 
thing with electrical appliances. He 
bought refrigerators in 
good condition, articles which had been 


chants. 
repossessed 


rejected by other merchants on acc unt 
of defects, but which could be recon- 
ditioned—in fact, anything in the elec- 
trical line which looked re-saleable. As 
a consequence, by the time restrictions 
and freezing orders started to be slapped 
on, he already had on hand sufficient 


RIGHT . . . Everybody who came in 
for the special opening was given 
some small gift, if only a bag of pop- 
corn, which they munched while view- 
ing the demonstrations. Mr. Hannah 
had rented the popcorn wagon which 
ordinarily occupied the corner—and 
this proved a popular attraction. One 
of the good publicity stunts was a 
funny letter of indignation purporting 
to come from the owner of this 
wagon which was published in the 
local paper. Later in the course of 
the story it was disclosed that the 
letter was written on Grabe store 
stationery, and was intended as a 
joke. 


LEFT .. . When the additional store 

space was added in the rear, the two 

areas were united by a ramp. This 

was made into a special asset by 

mounting ranges on steps, providing 

an effective display, visible from any 
part of the store. 


JULY. 


stock to see him well through 1942, 
with channels pretty well established 
irom which other materials could be 
obtained. As the stock on hand is 
sold, he expects to pick up trade-ins 
and second hand material to take its 
place, at least to extent. If 
necessary, he says, he will inaugurate 
the policy of selling a major appliance 
only where 


some 


a trade-in in usable con- 
dition is offered in exchange. 

At the same time he has added new 
lines of merchandise, feeling them out 
to see whether they fit into his needs. 
Phonograph records, tried out in this 
way, have proved a profitable item and 
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Deliveries and servicing calls are being consolidated and planned to conserve 
rubber at Grabe Electric. Here is a line-up of the Company's delivery and service 
trucks outside the store. 


this business has grown until it now 
represents a volume of about $15,000 
annually. Mr. Hannah has always 
liked trathe builders, believing that 
most business originates in the store 
rather than in the field, and for this 
rcason, if for no other, would have 
iound the record counter an asset. 
Phonograph buyers are repeat cus- 


| tomers, coming back again and again 


to the store which carries a wide 


) choice of the type of record they enjoy. 


To further 
Mr. 


this “regular customer” 
Hannah started what he 
“Grabe Record Club,” offer- 
ing one free record to members who 
had purchased ten at regular prices. 
Membership cards, punched whenever 
a record is purchased, were available 
Blue cards, paid for in 
advance, were sold as part of the con- 
tract with purchases of combination 
To make this really attractive 
as a merchandising proposition, the 
free records must be chosen from a 
“pre-selected” list, made up of obso- 
lete numbers which written off 
the books because they are out of 
date, 

Household wares were added as they 
seemed to fit in with other items in 
th with 


idea, 


on request. 


Sets. 


are 


ie store—ovenware ranges, 


storage bowls with refrigerators. Cer- 
tain gift items were tried out. Mr. 
Hannah is thinking of adding furni- 


He has even thought some of a 
credit jewelry line. 

All of these new items are watched 
very closely, feeling the way, but push- 
ing whenever it appears that this is 
something which can be handled profit- 
ably. By March of 1942, specialty 
wares had already reached a volume 


ture. 


amounting to about $25,000 annually. 
And their relative importance was, of 
course, increasing. 

One interesting way of checking on 
the interest shown by the public in 
buying and by the sales force in push- 
ing any given line was developed 
through use of a form listing all items 
carried by the store. Mr. Hannah 
had originated this list sometime ago, 
using it to leave with prospects at 
canvass calls and finding it useful as 
a reminder to salesmen of the less con- 
spicuous items on the shelves which 
the store carried. 

While he was off on trips to fac- 
tories and jobber establishments dur- 
ing the fall and spring, he left these 
forms with one member of the store 
staff, whose duty it was to check off 
the number of times customers came 
in to ask for any article on the list. 
The record of each salesman was also 
kept on such a daily record, showing 
who made the original contact and 
checking the items which he called to 
the customer’s attention in addition 
to the one originally asked for. The 
sales record of each man later showed 
exactly the relationship between the 
effort put in and the goods disposed of. 
From these records, looked over on 
his return, Mr. Hannah was able to 
obtain a very clear picture of just 
what was happening to any article 
on the store’s books—whether people 
came in asking for it, to what extent 
salesmen were pushing it, how much 
was being sold. 
him 


Incidentally, it gave a very 
clear record of the individual sales- 


He had learned from past 
that a salesman seldom 


men also. 
experience 
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Giftwares and housewares are already occupying a fair part of the display space. 
The record department is lo~ated in the rear adjacent to radios, bringing its many 
customers through the length of the store, where other items are on sale. 


realizes his own shortcomings. With 
this record in hand he was able to 
talk things over with men who were 
falling behind, showing them that their 
fault was in not being the one on hand 
to make the contact when the customer 
came in, or in not following up the 
opportunity by bringing to her atten- 
tion additional attractive offerings. 
Whereas previously a man would pro- 
test that “he had talked to more people 
than anybody else,” or that he “always 
mentioned the new line,” the 
now showed that this was not always 
the case. Faced with the evidence, the 
men recognized the reason for low 
records and frequently reformed. 


record 


Expanding Service 


At the same time, Mr. Hannah has 
increased the stock and facilities of 
his service department and is expect- 
ing to expand the profitable phases of 
this work. <A_ special charge has 
been instituted for servicing calls on 
the basis of the rubber shortage. Men 
are being coached also to collect for 
such work on delivery. “That will 
be $3.25” they are instructed to say— 
and to put out their hand. This saves 
many a housewife from suggesting 
“Just put it on the bill.” 

At the same time, emphasis is being 
placed as never before on recondi- 
tioning of trade-ins. Hitherto the 
tendency was to fix them up so that 
they would operate and then to sell 
them for what they will bring. They 
are now being saved to be thoroughly 
reconditioned and sold at a_ profit 


equivalent to that on new equipment 
when the present stock of appliances 
begins to flag. 

One thing Mr. Hannah foresees is 
that many stores will find themselves 
with certain of their stock of servic- 
ing supplies on hand rendered useless 
to them because they run out of some 
item without which the 
remainder cannot be used. To avoid 
this, he keeps careful check of supplies 
and does not permit sale of individual 
items from this stock without his per- 
sonal O.K. 

He has learned, that it pays 
to apply for priorities whenever he 
thinks that he is entitled to them. 
Many merchants take it for granted 
that the blocked, he believes, 
in numerous case which really fall in 
the for which the government 
has made special provision. Already 
he has been able to secure delivery of 
materials which he had applied for 
without much hope of obtaining. He 
is not going to miss any such oppor- 
tunity through not trying. 

With the stock he now has on hand 
and what he can see as a fairly safe 
probability, he has won for himself 
a full year and more of leeway in 
which to turn around. During this 
time he proposes to continue his study 
of other lines, visiting stores in other 
cities, visiting markets, talking with 
factories and jobbers, trying out new 
lines over his own counters. By the 
time that he has to take up the slack 
in volume left by electrical equipment, 
he will know with some certainty what 
he can do with other merchandise 
and will be prepared to face whatever 
conditions the future may develop. 


one essential 


too, 


sale is 


class 
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Greatly 


Mark Twain's comment applies to a lot 


of the publicity in the newspapers about 


the troubles of electrical dealers 


day poppe | 


he was 
report ol 


ated,” gave the entire 


In like 


fashion, 


Mark Twain, the 


ist was at the height 
his fame, a 


rumor one 


nto the newspapers that 
| His telegram, “The 
leath is greatly exagger- 

nation a laugh 


present day news- 


paper reporters have been a_ little 
quick on the trigger in wiping out the 
nation’s electrical dealers as war casu 
alties. True, long haired professors in 


for then 


agency 


agement, 
that in t 
percent 


expect 


ashington 


said there was no hope 
Federal-Ross 
survey for Sales Man- 
ited May declared 
mortality of 64 


il dealers could be 


mvyven the 


ther advertising agency 


called on 100 percent electrical dealers 
in South Bend, Michigan City, and 
Rockford, I ind said “no hope.” 

There iT however, two foolers in 
the appliance field which usually throw 
inve stigator 

l. The t ippliance outlets 
doing a ve respectable volume may 
call thems jewelry stores, hard 
ware stores irniture houses, lumber 
yards, sp g goods shops, gift shops 
and the like \ yp! inces Ove i atte 
of ears have ree idopted yy stores 
that ilready icl ime 

2. The great number of fringe stores 


Plants, waxed paper, wall paper, sponges—even Coca Cola 
machines—have been pressed into service to help pay the rent. 
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By Tom F. Blackburn 


retailing a few appliances is confus- 
ing. In Chicago the “Daily News” 
once estimated that there were 3,000 
outlets stocking some sort of electrical 
appliances. The Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company in its list of co-operating 
was able to find only 294 out- 
lets in the city that measured up to its 


specificat ions as real 


dealers, 


electrical deal- 
ers. Chicago could lose 2,500 so called 
“electrical dealers” and not really be 
jarred. 
Summing up, a real electrical dealer 
What 


makes him a genuine brother is his 


may have any kind of a name 


set-up to: 1. Sell on installments 


2. Display merchandise 3. Repair 
appliances. 
| 


Many electrical outlets, due to their 


earlier associations, carry non-electri- 
cal lines of merchandise. This diver 
sification, frankly, will aid them 
greatly in carrying on throughout the 
var. Besides other sources of income, 
they are at present spreading out 
into any field which will turn. an 
honest penny. 

To give a picture of what actually 
MeERCHAN 


m dealers 


is being done, ELEcTRICAI 
DISING has made some calls 
in different cities, and presents a series 


How 


without 


1 thumbnails of their activities. 
long the trade can survive 
merchandise 


depends on the length 


About a third of the electrical dealers 
like this, which yield a 


of the war, 


1 


but it can be safely said 


that the average dealer: 


1. Is long on inventory and ration- 


ing it out. 
2. Has 


tions. 


non-electrical 


diversifica- 


3. In about one-third of the stores 
is picking up service work which is 


now profitable. 
lake 


ers are all heavily 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
(POP. 104,193) as an example. 


Deal- 


stocked this 


city and have enough merchandise on 


hand to run them for several months. 


Here is what some of them are doing : 


H. N. Light: 


Has gone 


more 


You'd never guess this is the window of Quandts, Beaver Dam, 
Wis., leading Kelvinator outlet. Paint and linoleum fill the display. 


JULY, 


are building up their service departments 
good and steady income. 


heavily than before into the 


vacuum cleaner service business and is 


ever 
taking care of other ippliances, Is 
thinking of moving to a neighborhood 
location. Sales force trimmed down in 
proportion to the reduced volume of 
business. 

O. W. Schaffner Co.: Is doing a 
good service business particularly on 
washers, and is possibly in one of the 
best positions of any of the local elec- 
trical appliance dealers to spread out. 

setter Appliance Stores: Has added 
lines of glassware, crockery, and car- 
ries antiques, which are not affected 
by the present situation. 

Radio Mart: 
furniture 
modeling. 

Bucher’s Appliance Co.: Has a fine 
radio repair business and has added a 
small line of paints and linoleum. Is 
considering a cheaper location and also 
furniture and other items which will 
fit into his 22 ft. front store. 

Rodin, Inc.: Declares he has the 
largest record department in the state, 
and feels it will carry him through 
the war period. 

Home Modernizing Co.: 
paint, and profitably. 

Kindig: Is a big outboard moto 
dealer with radios, and refrigerators 
secondary. The motor service bus! 
ness will carry him a long way. 

Wyman’s Dept. Store and Robinson's 
Dept. Stores: Are naturally already 
diversified. 

Voight: Has taken a tool and di 
job and has a girl keeping his offic 
open. 


Has gone heavily into 
both as to stock and re 


Ts selling 


(Please turn tao page 
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HE story of Alice, who crept 
through a looking glass into a 
new world of adventure, which 
Funfortunately was backward, is always 
rood for an article on mirrors. With 
Rlectrical dealers, who are finding 
‘everything backward in their business 
Fight now, it may be mirrors that para- 
loxically will help to set them right. 
Jecause glass takes up little space 


army of homemakers who 
Hpatronize the electrical dealer, it is a 
yical fill-in. 

Supply is assured, because glass, too, 
Needs a friend right now. Due to the 
the automobile and building 
Husiness, the industry is off about 40 
Her cent in volume, and it is an item 
m which the war will cause no short- 
Sold largely as an over the 
rounter proposition up to now, it is 
predicted the glass moguls will be 


same 


Boss oF 


ves 
ges. 


Paint Mfg. Co. showed ELrcrricAL 
MERCHANDISING a typical initial order 
that was going out to a dealer. It con- 
sisted of the following: 
Retail Price 
9 frame mirrors (34x26 
in.) burnished bronze 
$12 to $15 


in, circles and 18x26) 
burnished bronze fin- 
framed mirrors, metal 
leaf finish, (40x30 in. 
and 26x34 in.)...... 
3 Venetian mirrors 
(circulars, 24, 36 and 
cers 
panel type Venetians, 
(34x24 and 28x42 


7to 10 


6.95 to 10.95 


w 


Mirrors are made of both plate glass 
and window glass. Electrical dealers 
will undoubtedly stick to the plate glass 
type, as this group alone permits any 
specialty selling, returns a good profit, 
and delivers greatest satisfaction. 
Although window glass mirrors are 
made the same way, the glass does not 
run true in reflecting, and the trade 
calls this type “shock” mirrors. It is 
the standard article of the 10c. store 
traffic. 

Finishes of mirrors are two—Vene- 
tian, or frameless, and framed. In the 
framed group the gold finish is most 


the Ppleasantly surprised when they join 
1 is hands with the positive selling methods 
Is Di the electrical dealer. Bedroom door 
od Pnirrors offer a nice specialty ($16- 
1 in There has been no one hitting 
of [the line for plate glass table and dresser 
ps. Window glass itself represents 
x a [steady store traffic item, and someone 
on [Who is smart should do a big business 
the [pn cold frames, now that victory gar- 
lec- filens are the vogue. 
ut, Mirrors, of course, are the type of 
ded FRat glass that the trade will do the most 
-ar- —With. Taking up little space in a store, 
‘ted Fthey hit their peak of demand around 
he moving seasons and as gifts. 
into —Women are the buyers. The other day 
re- [Rt the Chicago Furniture Mart Milton 
Mazurek of the Hooker Glass & 
fine 
“la 
Is 
also 
will 
the 
fate 
ugil 
ling 
oto 
tors 
us! 
on’ 
eady 
Detail of 
Shadow Box 
di Construction 
iffic 


Small mesh 
chicken wire 


39 


nO 


Picture hook for 
nurror hooked 
onto wire mesh 


Wa// 

board the details of how to construct a 
proper display for mirrors is of 
greatest interest to a beginner deal- 
er. This diagram is published by 
courtesy of the Nurre Componies, 
inc. Further information is found in 
the accompanying article. 
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Many an Electrical Dealer Is Find- 
ing a New Source of Fill-in Profits. 


Electrical dealers have been streaming into his display at Chicago Furniture Mart 
since Pearl Harbor, Milton J. Mazurek of Hooker Glass & Paint Mfg. Co., told 
Electrical Merchandising. 


popular in the west; some mahogany 
frames are sold in the east. There 
are two types of gold finish—burnished 
bronze, which is a nice word for gilt, 
and metal leaf, which is the trade name 
for real gold leaf. White plaster of 
paris frames are novelties. Mirrors 
are made of silver, which is plentiful, 
and sealed with copper which is the 
only scarce thing in the field. Inci- 
dently, electrical dealers usually take a 
40 per cent mark-up, while furniture 
stores generally want 50 per cent. 

Right now families use mirrors to 
hang over fireplaces, on the walls of 
small rooms, and they are appropriate 
with groups of occasional furniture. 
In fact Nurre speaks of its mirrors as 
“living pictures.” Every room in the 
house including the kitchen should have 
a mirror, and each dining room table 
finds one handy for centerpiece dis- 
plays. 

Professionals display their mirrors 
in bays constructed of 2x4 studding, 
over which is nailed 4 in. wire mesh, 
covered with rough cloth. You can 
drill holes in your mirror frames, in- 
sert nails, and this permits hanging the 
merchandise anywhere on the display 
with no danger of falling. As stock is 
sold, the balance can be rearranged 
artistically. In the Hooker display in 
the Furniture Mart, some 33 mirrors 
were hung in a bay 8x30 ft. 

Mirrors are best displayed at eye 
level, but where lack of space denies 
this advantage, the better numbers 
should get this position. Be sure to 
tilt them forward at eye level, and 


up when below it, so the customer will 
always be looking at herself. For dis- 
play of special numbers, a “shadow 
box” inset in the center of the bay is 
good, as it concentrates attention on 
one item. 

Frequent window displays will let 
the public in on the secret that you are 
selling mirrors, and you will find that 
the dainty frames attract almost as 
much attention among women as styled 
dresses. Be sure that the mirrors in 
your window do not reflect the window 
lighting into the faces of the passerby. 

It is a fundamental in selling mirrors 
to keep them sparkling clean. Frames 
should only be dusted with a dry cloth, 
since strong cleaning solutions may 
mar the finish. On second thought, it 
is well to go easy with moisture, be- 
cause if moisture gets around the edge 
of the glass, it may affect the protec- 
tive coating, and cause clouding and 
flaking. Don’t use price stickers on the 
surface of mirrors, because if they are 
made with animal glue, the surface 
may be damaged in getting them off. 
Oddly enough, there is said to be very 
little breakage in mirror stocks. The 
word “glass” is a warning to everyone 
who handles them, and they usually 
come through well. 

Second division of the glass industry 
that is likely to affect the electrical 
dealer is the window end. Window 
glass comes in standard sizes, and may 
be retailed by anybody. It is a replace- 
ment proposition, and the dealer can 
usually figure he will be called on to 
do the replacing. 
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DR. W. A. ROBERTS OF G-E LAMP DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY is studying the synthetic phosphors MAXIMUM LIGHT OUTPUT and better appear- 


used in coating G-E MAZDA Fluorescent lamps to make them stay brighter longer. Up to June 1, ance are results of smoother, more uniform \ 
General Electric had put approximately 450,000 man-hours of research into Fluorescent lampimprove- phosphor coating of correct thickness, constantly 
ments with the objective of giving the user more and more light for less and less cost. checked by the test this young lady is making. : - 
{ ul 


GREATER UNIFORMITY AND DEPENDABILITY UNRETOUCHED PHOTO of 3 40-watt G-E MAZDA GREATER COLOR UNIFORMITY is assured when 

are assured by constant inspections. F lamps. One is new, second has burned 2030 controlled and checked by “electric eyes’’ with 
These girls are inspecting lamps during the hours, third has burned 2650 hrs. (150 hrs. over color filters . . . one of many routine checks in 
“seasoning” process. rated life). Note absence of end-blackening. G-E’s Fluorescent lamp factories. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
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brighter longer’ 


G-E Fluorescent Lamps 


YOUR CUSTOMERS WANT as much light for 
their money as they can get... to help 
speed war production, reduce waste, and 
avoid accidents. Here are just a few of 
the reasons G-E MAZDA F lamps are bet- 
ter today than ever before—why they give 
such dependable service—why they stay 
brighter longer. 


MORE UNIFORM, EASIER STARTING results from A TINY DROP OF MERCURY like this is accurately 
exact pressure control of argon gas. Dryer, purer measured and safely injected into G-E MAZDA F 
argon means better lamps. In these tanks, mois- | lamps by automatic machines specially designed by 
ture is removed from argon by freezing at-304°F. G-E engineers. Results: lower cost, better operation. 


MORE LIGHT for current consumed. This device ] RUGGEDNESS OF G-E MAZDA F lamps is further 

tests brightness of the phosphors used in G-E assured by the “twist test’ in which 20 pounds 
MAZDA F lamps—an important factor in lamp of torsion pressure per square inch is applied to 
uniformity and efficiency. base, pins, and tubes. 


5 STRAIGHT LAMPS and proper socket fit 


are assured when machine-drawn glass 
tubes, cut to precise lengths, are hot-rolled 
on this machine. 


7 SELL YOUR CUSTOMERS lamps with the 

G-E monogram .. . the kind that stay 
brighter longer. For best results urge them to 
use certified lighting equipment. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Here is the Barlow & Seelig crowd all the way from service department to sales 
manager Leon Ryder. Veteran "Money" Toussaint is in the middle. 


Newt. Merritt of Meadows and Harry Warren of 
Hotpoint wish "Dick" Dickinson of Automatic well. 
Dick has just lost 25 pounds and an appendix. 


Col. Bill Shaw, who writes pieces for the paper, has 
a long talk with P. S. Moynihan of Blackstone. 


Leo Shea, Moraine Products, made up the golf four- 
some—that is why he is wearing a sweat shirt at din- 
Scott Long of Briggs and Stratton at right. 


ner. 


Jerry Schuyler and Charley Smith of Apex greet the 
lowa boy who made good—Neal Gallagher. 


Turnout at Chicago Discusses Ways and 


Means of Meeting Wartime Troubles 


HEERING a proposal to invest 
surplus funds in United States 
government securities, the members of 
the American Washer and_Ironer 
Manufacturers Association voted un- 
animously at their summer meeting in 
Chicago to purchase $20,000 of War 
Savings Bonds. 

With a further view toward victory, 
the industry representatives voted to 
dismiss the National Emergency Plan- 
ning Committee which it set up almost 
two years ago to plan conversion to 
war activities, and instructed the Asso- 
ciation’s executive committee to begin 
functioning as post-war planning 
board. It was declared that the action 
was the first of this kind that had been 
taken by any industry association. 


| 
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Scarcity and high prices of repair 
metals and lowness of price ceilings 
established for repair parts are begin- 
ning to create a service problem which 
the members declared would become of 
steadily increasing seriousness, with 
the continued operation of 18,000,000 
washers and 2,000,000 ironers involved. 

John M. Wicht, director of the home 
laundering equipment division of the 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., and W. Neal Gallagher, presi- 
dent of the Automatic Washer Com- 
pany, Newton, Ia., president and secre- 
tary-treasurer respectively of the asso- 
ciation, will begin negotiations with 
Washington authorities for a solution 
of the repair problem of home washers 
and ironers. 


Ed Oehler of Briggs & Stratton broke out with a pipe 
early. He is seen talking with Frank W. McGrath of 


Appliance Mfg. at Alliance. 


Terry Craig of Mullins got a smile out of Association 
President John Wicht, of General Electric. 
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ANY an electrical man these 
; days is thinking about gift- 

; wares as a possible means of 
Gilling valleys in his business. The 
field has many attractions. In the 

first place, there is an almost unlimited 
al upply. Any one item may be cut off 
>> Hy war conditions, but in that case 
- he manufacturer, and the retail mer- 
h ‘-hant, may turn to something else. 
of Bror it is true that almost anything may 
th gegarded as a gift. Crockery, 
0 Ditchenware, silverware, leather goods, 
of furniture, table linen, per- 
ae mal accessories, even jewelry may be 
he icluded under that heading without 
rt, tretching the meaning of the word 


attractive, 


for 


0 far. These wares are 
N- providing a colorful background 
if appliances are available 
and capable of expanding to a full 
ith 


ized business if electrical 
10 longer to be had. 


wil ippliances, 
items 


‘alifornia, is one of the electrical 


are 


Fuson F. Stricklin of Long “Beach, 


men 


who has had experience in this field. 
\bout five vears ago he began adding 


line of giftwares to his appliance 


usiness and now his shop, located in 


he center of Long Beach’s main busi- 


well known 


electrical 


ess district, is as 


Biits as for 


the lessons he 


for 


goods. He is 
willing to pass along some 
has learned in the 
‘course of his five year experience. 


§ In the first place, he points out, gift- 


field in which 
succeed overnight. 


evares are not a 


hope to 


one 


Be- 


rause a clientele has been built up in 


he appliance business is no sign 
will 


ry along a gift shop. 


that 


furnish customers enough to 
People have 


' get used to shopping for gifts in 


establish 


ibits. 


the necessary 


Location is important, 


iy particular store and it takes time 
buying 


far more so 


ian in the case of most items; people 


what 
of 


ire attracted by 

just passing by” 
spect the line. 
t in the 


they 


Even so, 
habit of looking to 


see in 
and drop in to 
if they 


are 
one 


tore as a good place to make a selec- 


m, they may not see 
heir eyes. Stricklin’s has 
ne of the corner 


on 
long 


choice 


ING 


PRILCO- RLA VICTOR ser 


what is before 


had 


spots in 


Location is important. People are attracted by what they see 
passing by and drop in to inspect the line. Stricklin's with its 
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... at least, according to F. F. Stricklin of 


Long Beach, Cal. who began stocking gift mer- 


chandise five years ago to supplement his 


healthy appliance business 


downtown Long Beach, but it took 
considerable time after giftwares were 
first stocked before the public began 
to notice the attractive window dis- 
plays and to read the ads and to begin 
to wander in. 

Most important of all is to start 
with a good selection. Mr. Stricklin 
recognized this and when he decided 
to enter the field looked about for the 
best buyer he could obtain. He found 
one in the person of a young woman 
who has made a name for herself as 
head of a gift department in one 
of the largest Los Angeles stores. To 


secure her services meant paying a 
good salary; it meant, too, investing 


in the initial stock. 

It then became necessary to acquaint 
the public with the new venture. Old 
customers were contacted by letter and 
telephone ; considerable advertising was 
used, the new featured in 
attention compelling store and vindow 
displays. Even after this effort, sales 
for the first few months did not aver- 
age more than $10 a day. People just 
were’nt used to looking to this store 
to make their selection. 

Little by little, however, business 
grew. Some former electrical custom- 
ers bought gifts. New people who 
came in because of their interest in 
gifts became prospects for major ap- 
pliances. For all of its headaches, 
the new department proved to be an 
asset to the business. The 
year, its volume was roughly 
that of the first and the next year it 
doubled again, largely because new 
lines were added, rather than because 
of increased sales of the items already 


considerable money 


items were 


second 
twice 


stocked. Now in its fifth year, the 
department is really getting to the 


point where it pays its own way and 


brings in a tidy profit. On occasion 


1942 


sales have amounted to as high as 
$1,000 in one day. 

The business is highly seasonal, 
with about 40 percent of the year’s 
concentrated in the months of 
November and December with 
another smaller peak at wedding and 
graduation time in early summer. 
Turnover is slow—not more than two 
or three times yearly. “Stickers” are 
easy to acquire. A poor venture in 
buying which did not happen to meet 
the public’s taste would result in con- 
siderable inert stock which could mean 
quite a That is why it is so 
important to have a buyer who really 
understands the business. Money ex- 
pended in salary at this point is a good 
investment. 

The capital tied up, of course, de- 
pends upon the extent to which the 
gift line is developed, but it is not 
out of the way at all to have a $20,000 
or larger inventory. 


sales 


loss. 


Large Phonograph Record Dept. 


With the growth of the gift business, 


Mr. Stricklin has not neglected, the 
other departments of the store. He 


has an active phonograph record de- 
partment. As large a stock as possible 
of major appliances was accumulated 
before wartime restrictions set in. 
More recently, he has been acquiring 
secondhand appliances wherever they 
were available. The evacuation of 
Japanese from southern California has 
offered an opportunity to pick up 
ranges, refrigerators and other items, 
many of which Mr. Stricklin had sold 
to the families in the first place. Dur- 
ing the crucial weeks in which the 
evacuation took place, his men were in 
the field following up such opportuni- 
ties. No effort was made to take ad- 


long array of display windows, has long been one of the 
choice corner spots in downtown Long Beach. 


vantage of the need of the evacuees, 
a fair price being paid for the equip- 
ment, or the appliances taken on ‘con- 
signment for resale on a percentage 
At the time, the store’s 
service department is being expanded 
so far as it is possible. 

Mr. Stricklin keeps books on each 
department of the store separately, so 
that he may know exactly where he 
stands in each case. Furthermore, he 
allows the employees of each depart- 
ment to share in the profits of their 
particular endeavors. That is to say, 
if the major appliance department, or 
phonograph records, or the service de- 
partment, surpasses the normal quota 
for the month, its staff receives a 
bonus regardless of whether or not 
some other department may have 
registered a Losses come out 
of the general profits of the store. 

Not only salesmen, but office staff as 
well the store’s prosperity. 
This bonus system has done much to 
insure permanence of employment. 
Service men are promised a $5 weekly 
bonus to be paid at the end of the 
year providing they are still in the 
employ of the firm at that time. This 
is not part of their salary and they 
have no claim upon the award if for 
any reason their employment is termi- 
nated before the year is out. This 
has saved many a desertion to other 
fields of employment. To be able to 
keep office staff and service men in 
the face of the competition of an 
active defense area such as Long 
Beach is a real achievement. 

With the increasing restrictions of 
wartime, gift wares will inevitably 
play an increasingly important role in 
the business. As to whether or not 
another dealer should try this answer 
for his difficulties, Mr. Stricklin has 
no advice to give. Looking back on 
the years during profit from the de- 
partment was to be figured only indi- 
rectly, if credit were to be given for 
customers brought into the store 
through this source who later bought 
major appliances, he hesitates to sug- 
gest that another merchant go through 
the same experience. “If I were to do 
it again,” he says, “I think I’d try 
credit jewelry as a sideline and con- 
fine myself to that.” He also sug- 
gests other possibilities for the elec- 
trical merchant. Why not share store 
rent and other items of overhead with 
another business—an optomerist, a 
camera shop, a music store? Or find 
some enterprise in which your wife, 
your brother or some other person in 
whom you believe has an interest, and 
invest money in that? There are 
possibilities in the idea of a restaurant 
—it might even be combined success- 
fully with an electric shop, featuring 
the electric kitchen. 

But of course, if you do go into 
gifts, be careful of your buying—and 
then realize that it takes time to estab- 
lish yourself in any new business. 


basis. same 


loss. 


share in 
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One of a battery of high-speed 
presses starts rolling out another 
million ‘‘Care and Use’ booklets. 


High Praise from all over the Country for this 
Timely, Helpful Home Manual 


Women's Magazine Editor—‘I want 
to congratulate you all on the grand job you 
have done. The book is most educational. I 
like the title very much and, best of all, it 


is so chock-full of helpfulness that every 


Managing Editor, Monthly Home 
Magazine—‘The finest collection of 
horse-sense in handling household appli- 
ances that I’ve seen. Complete absence 


of ballyhoo and trick stuff especially 


Woman's Editor, Farm Magazine—‘‘It 
is most attractive and contains exactly the 
sort of information we are in need of at this 


moment.”” 


woman will want a copy.”’ welcome.” Trade Magazine—‘‘The booklet attempts 
to educate the consumer to depend on a pro- 
A Home Economist—“'I think it is one . fessional dealer for advice and repair.” 
A Newspaper Columnist—".. . an ex- 


of the best booklets that I have seen and I 
am sure that it will be a great help to all 
who have one. I shall certainly value it as a 


reference book.” 


A Utility Executive—*...1 consider it 
an outstanding job that will contribute much 
to the difficult task ahead.” 


cellent booklet with just the information the 


housewife wants.” 


Rural Electrification Specialist—‘‘I like 
this information very much. It seems very 
complete and practical and _ certainly 


is timely.”’ 


An Electric Utility—‘‘Today, when fewer 
electric appliances are available, it is more 
important than ever for customers to take 
good care of the ones they have. This new 
booklet will help them do that . . . As a good 
will builder the booklet is of great value to 
the Company and sales personnel alike.” 
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goes the Westinghouse 


The reason for the tremendous popularity 
of this practical Westinghouse booklet is as 
simple as A-B-C. 

A—The women of America meant business 
when they signed the Consumer’s Pledge; 
they are determined to take good care of the 
things they have. 

B— Westinghouse advertising, in the lead- 
ing national magazines, has told them about 
this booklet, how it could help them and 
that they could get copies from Westinghouse 
dealers. And it is probably safe to say that 
few, if any, commercial booklets have ever 
received more favorable magazine and news- 
paper editorial comment and publicity. 

C—The thousands of Westinghouse deal- 
ers, conveniently located in cities and towns 


from coast to coast, have made it easy for 


“CARE AND USE” BOOKLET! 


women to get the booklet. 

More than a million women have already 
marched to Westinghouse dealers’ stores to 
get their copies. Or, they have received them 
from alert merchants who have used the 
booklet in various ingenious ways to help 
maintain good customer relations in these 
difficult days. And there are still thousands of 
other homemakers who would like to have 
this helpful 36-page booklet that tells them 
how to make their electrical appliances do 
more and last longer. 

If your stock of the ‘“‘Care and Use’”’ book- 
let is running low you would do well to order 
a new supply. By distributing this booklet 
widely, you not only render a worth-while 
service to your customers, but you also build 


a great deal of good will for yourself. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
° MANSFIELD, OHIO 


MERCHANDISING DIVISION 
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SAID THE WASHE 


R TO THE JEEP, 


“You've got 


my shirt on!” 


“There was a time, not long ago, 


When what you wear was mine, vou know. 


The 
Ww 

Now 
WwW 


The Jeep said, “Say, vou've got no kick. 
Wake up! We've got some bums to lick! 
It takes the steel that you consume 
To give the Axis grief and gloom. 


The day will come—just wait and see— 


You'll get your steel shirt back from me! 


ASICALLY, that’s our war- 
time philosophy, too. Steel 1s 
carrying out its toughest assign- 
Our mills are 
sparing no effort to assure an ade- 


ment history. 
quate supply of this crucial ma- 
terial for building the tools of war. 

Besides this zeal to produce, 
there’s another angle to our war- 
time It’s level- 
headed sort of confidence that to- 
day's titamic effort will yield Vic- 
tory — and the rewards of peace 
that will follow. We know that the 
end of war will release thousands 


philosophy 


of tons of steel to build the ranges 
and W ashers and roasters and re- 
trigerators that people will need. 


Many appliance dealers and depart- 
ment st reprints of 
V’-S-S advertising helpful in develop- 
ing effective displays and other sales 
promotion. Reprints are available to 
you with suggestions on how to make 
the best use of them 


res have found 


steel that makes you tough and mean 
as mine to make the laundry clean. 

guys like you get what I lack 

ar took the shirt right off my back!” 


Although now we're producing 
for war, we think it’s constructive 
wisdom to keep a weather eve on 
the peace that we're all fighting 
for. That peace will mean a revival 
of your markets. So we’re making 
sure that the U-S-S quality label 
will be just as valuable in your 
sales efforts then as it has been in 
the past. To this end, we are ad- 
vertising in popular magazines to 
encourage people to buy War 
Bonds to speed Victory and save 
the money they'll need for home 
improvements after the war is won. 


»* 


3%, 

4 
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CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, 


Scully 


IRON & RAIL 


Steel Products Company, 


Chicago, 


ROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


Warehouse Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STA 
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TRADE PROTESTS 


comply and still break even. 

We urgently request that careful 
consideration be given to the afore- 
mentioned problems and that relief, 
based on your findings, be granted. 


Cart H, CHristIne, 

Secretary-Manager 

ST. LOUIS ELECTRICAL BOARD 
OF TRADE 


St. Louis, Missouri 


PITTSBURGH 


A recent survey of Pittsburgh or- 
ganizations engaged in the servicing 
and re-conditioning of domestic elec- 
tric refrigerators developed the fact 
this particular group are greatly con- 
cerned in the extremely low margin of 
profit that is made available when 
maintaining the price schedules as 
designated in Order 139 bv the Office 
of Price Administration. This applies 
especially to classification C—namely, 
“Reconditioned” 

In fact so situation 


acute is the 


that we have knowledge of one com- 
pany who has ceased all activity in 
this particular endeavor, two others 


who will no longer accept business 
where the requirements of schedule C 
are stipulated. 

This communication should not be 
regarded as a joint opinion of the 
directly interested, but 
is somewhat of a summarv of personal 
views secured during our investigation. 
We are, therefore, conveying the in- 
formation to you in the belief that 
through your mature judgment you 
may deem some adjustment as being 
advisable. 


organizations 


W. D. SHater, Acting Manager 
ELECTRIC LEAGUE OF WEST- 

ERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 


SAN DIEGO 


The Refrigeration Committee of this 
3ureau has held three separate meet- 
ings to discuss the effect of Maximum 
Price Order No. 139 on those firms 
selling and reconditioning Used Re- 
frigerators. 

Today we held a large group meeting 
of the interested firms and as a result, | 
have instructed to 
vou something of the feeling of hope- 
lessness that this Order has developed. 


heen express to 


This price ceiling is so low for 
Reconditioned Refrigerators. that no 


reliable firm could possibly do all that 
is called for and stand behind the work 
As 
a result those in the business are tak- 
ing present stocks off sale, and many 
» making plans to stop recondition- 
until some fair method of pricing 
he worked out. 

Our people are just as loval sup- 
the entire War Effort as 
you can find, but T suspect they reflect 
a nationwide feeling on the part of 
Refrigeration Dealers that it is unrea- 
sonable to ask them to do business at 


for a vear, without losing money. 


can 


porters of 


an actual loss—and that is exactly 
what any legitimate Dealer in the 
United States would have to do to 


adhere strictly to the terms of this 
Order. 


JULY, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


We realize that it takes time for 
problems of this nature to be corrected, 
after they have been brought to light. 
We sincerely hope you will use every 
means at your command to speed this 
one toward a thoroughly justified cor- 
rection. 


J. CLARK CHAMBERLAIN, 

Secretary-Manager 

BUREAU OF RADIO AND ELEC- 
TRICAL APPLIANCES 

San Diego, Calif. 


FRESNO 


At our latest meeting on Wednesday, 
June 17, as at many meetings in the 
past few weeks, the subject of prices 
on used refrigerators under OPA 
Limitation Order No. L-139 was thor- 
oughly discussed our 
This discussion brought out the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Labor 
chanical refrigerators cannot be recon- 
ditioned as cheaply as they could a 
year ago. 

2. Even on the basis of cost in this 
area a year ago for materials and labor, 
prices under Limitation Order L-139 
are not sufficient to enable the dealers 
to sell at the specified prices. 

3. Due to shortage of parts caused 
by manufacturers going com- 
pletely out of business and others not 
being in a position to furnish parts 
for earlier models has made it neces- 
sary to fabricate many parts in the 
dealers’ own shops. This of course 
results in increased cost for recondi- 
tioning. 

4. Prices being charged by manu- 
facturers for sealed type replacement 
units are too high to enable the deal- 
ers to pay them and sell at the prices 
outlined in the order. 

The situation here since the issuing 
of the order resolves itself into some- 
thing like this: 

1. Many of our members have 
thought it best to remove their used 
refrigerators from the market rather 
than sell them at the required price. 
2. There is a tendency to sell them 
as is” rather than placing them in 
A-1 working order. This is not a 
healthy condition either for the dealer 
or the public. 

A further point made by our mem- 
bers is that the $5.00 differential be- 
tween eastern and western prices is not 
sufficient to equalize the handling costs 
over the long distances involved. 

We are giving you this informa- 
tion on the problems of our members 
here in Central California thinking 
that it may be of some use to you in 


by members. 


costs have risen so me- 


some 


helping crystallize opinion there in 
Washington leading to the revision of 
Order L-139. 

A. M. Bopp, President 


FRESNO GAS AND ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCE SOCIETY 
Fresno, Calif. 


CHICAGO 


\ considerable amount of opinion 
with regard to the maximum price 
order on used and reconditioned 
frigeratots has been aroused in the 
metropolitan area of Chicago. The 


re- 
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sist of this is that the 21 recondition- 
ng points set forth in the schedule 
in not be followed and sell refriger- 
tors at the maximum prices that have 
een established, 

lf it were possible that a review of 
ie schedule might be developed in 
ie light of the difficulties that have 
ppeared in conforming to the order it 
ould be greatly appreciated. 


\. A. Gray, Secretary-Manager 
LECTRIC ASSOCIATION 
hicago, Til. 


CLEVELAND 


It has come to my attention from a 
number of refrigerator dealers and 

smpanies who specialize in repairing 
electric refrigerators, that they cannot, 
under this order, move the used re- 
jrigerators now in their stocks. 

They claim, after taking into con- 
sideration. their investment in the old 
refrigerators and the mecessary ex- 
nenditure to re-condition the used re- 
frigerators, that they cannot afford 
to re-condition and sell old units at 
the maximum prices as established. 

Consequently, their investment in 
used refrigerators is frozen, and the 
people who need these refrigerators 
for preservation of food, are deprived 
of their use. 

We hope that you, at an early date, 
may find it possible to give considera- 
tion to this problem, and increase max- 
imum prices to permit dealers and 
repair organizations to move the now 
useless units into homes where the 
preservation of food is of extreme 
importance, 


Four tons of bombs can be carried by 
THE ELECTRICAL LEAGUE OF 


CLEVELAND this 4-Engine Bomber of 4800 horse- 
power. Somewhere within it, Chromel 
he editor of ELectricaL Mer- 
CHANDISING took this matter up per- : resistance wire is doing a useful job. 
sonally in Washington. The protests : 
have evidently been numerous and are 


This use of Chromel is just typical of the 


probably along the same lines as quoted many ways in which this nickel-chro- 
above. However, the gentlemen of 
OPA set up these prices after con- ad mium alloy is going into war produc- 
siderable study and at least two rather ti : 
‘ ion. But gladly do we all give up our = 
broad surveys. It doesn’t seem likely 9 P HOS K NS 
that they will alter the regulations, 5 a electric irons and toasters in exchange 
until, they are shown what they will thi . P CHROMEL 
accept as proof of the fact that the _ for an ing to help win this fight. ation CAL HEATING ELEMENT 
prices fixed are too low. They will =e Meanwhile it’s good to know that ‘wee oe 
have to be shown. They willingly con- . 
cede that in some cases the cost of | Chromel heating elements last and last. 


reconditioning a given refrigerator will 
exceed the price at which it is per- 
mitted to be sold. However, their 
point of view seems to be that on the 
average of a number of jobs, the dealer 
will get a far compensation. 

We disagree with this viewpoint and 
hold that the expressions from the 
trade are fully informed, candid and 
honest. It therefore is the responsibil- 
ity of the electrical trade generally to 
establish their case with the OPA. 
lack Bartlett has opened the way and 
has secured a hearing. The electric 
leagues are the only organized group 
representing the dealer. Every man in 
his business who is interested should 
1ake himself heard in this matter. Not 


nly because of the immediate import- | - 
ince of the refrigerator prices but also | F 
or one are being studied with the | 


bject of establishing similar price 
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PEOPLE PRODUCTS PLANS 
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Sylvester T. vice president, 


Thompson, 
in charge of production and export, Zenith 
Radio Corp, who died recently. 


SYLVESTER "TOMMY" THOMPSON 
OF ZENITH DIES 


Sylvester Thomas Thompson, vice | 
president in charge of production and 
export of Zenith Radio Corporation, Chi- 
cago, and vice chairman of the important 


riorities Committee of the Radio Manu 


tacturers’ Association died June 8, aiter a 
month's illness. 

Mr. Thompson, for the past twenty 
years has been one of the radio industry's 
best known and most important figures. 
His activities at Zenith have included 
lirect supervision of the corporation's | 

tensive production projects in peace 
and war time, as well as direction and 
development of the company’s widespread 
foreign trade with nearly one hundred 
loreign countries 

Previous to associating himself with 
Zenith, Mr. Thompson was executive vice 
president and director of the manufactur- 
ing subsidiary of Kolster Radio, Inc., and 


Federal 


Manager 
which at 


ot 


Telegraph Company, 
the time were owned by Inter- 
national Telep! and Telegraph Com- 
pany Subsequently, he became vice 
president, general manager and director 
of Pilot Radio Corporation, Long Island 
City, New York, where he contributed 
imme the growth of that com- 
pany and overseas markets. 


asurably to 
in domestic 


P. S. Redford Dies 


Redford, 
Silex ( 
lune 6 Mr 
ing from 

sé veral 


Pp. s 
The 


of sales of 
Conn., died 
suffer- 
ailment for 


director 
Hartford, 
rd 


internal 


Redf had been 
an 


months 
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DEALER'S PROBLEMS AND UTILITY 
POLICY DISCUSSED AT PCEA MEETING 


Government Regulation, Service Problems, 
Inventories and Other Subjects Thrashed Out 


FRESNO, CAL.—The problems of the 
appliance dealer in a war economy, plans 
adopted by Pacific Coast power com- 


panies to further the war effort and 
other industry questions, were subjects 
given serious consideration in a recent 


conference of the Pacific Coast Electrical 
Association at Fresno. Under the lead- 


ership of George C. Tenney, president 
of the association, ideas for best fur- 
thering the war effort in every branch 
of the industry were discussed. 
P. G. & E. Restricts Service Costs 
Use of bicycles, women meter readers, 


teaching customers to change fuses and 
restricted service calls are among the 
rubber and manpower conservation meth- 
which were reported as adopted by 
various companies. R. E. Fisher, vice 
president in charge of sales of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company and chairman 
of the EEL sales committee reported on 
the March meeting of that committee, 
emphasizing the importance of post war 
planning. He announced winning of the 
Hughes award for electric range sales 
by the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 


ods 


the first time this award has ever been 
given to a major combined gas and 
electric company. 

Particular problems of dealers were 
discussed by representatives from the 
commercial departments of Pacific Coast 
utilities. H. H. Courtright of the Val- 


ley Electrical Supply Company of Fresno, 


Calif., outlined some of the difficulties, 
with prices fixed, terms controlled, de- 
liveries curtailed, stocks frozen. Orders 


governing their regulation are often writ- 


ten in legal terms which make them 
dificult to understand clearly Jert 
Reynolds of the Pacific Gas & Electric 


Company told of his company’s offer to 
open their stock of appliances to deal- 
ers, only to find that many dealers 
wished to sell their stocks to the utility. 
Priority and regulation information dis- 


tributed to dealers was greatly appre- 
ciated. A course in consumer use, care 
and repair of appliances, given in the 


San Francisco Bay district at the request 
of the Red Cross proved so popular that 


other classes are now being organized. 
One effect of such classes is to teach the 
customer the importance of calling in 


an expert to handle all but very minor 


repairs. This company is starting a 
campaign of dealer service promotion 
on June Ist. 


San Diego Trains Service Personnel 


In San Diego the utility has ceased to 
buy merchandise in order to leave the 
entire stock for dealers. The San Diego 


| 


| bring people 


, Company 


Bureau of Radio and Electrical Appli- 
ances is undertaking to train service and 
repair personnel and has been aiding deal- 
ers to build store traffic in order to 
into the stores to become 
acquainted with the new lines of mer- 
chandise they are now handling. 


Red Cross and AWVS 
Hold Appliance Classes 


Classes for the care and better use of 
appliances under the of the 
Red Cross and A.W.V.S. have also 
been held in Southern California Edison 
territory. The Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce has established 
committees to assist all kinds of dealers 
to make the adjustments necessary under 
wartime conditions. 

Charles Goodwin, of the G. E. Supply 
Co., in the subsequent discussion, urged 
that dealers be not encouraged to stay 
in business whenever they could do so 


Graybar's Oldest Active 
Employee Retires 


After fifty-one years of service with Gray- 
bar, John T. Valenta, assistant supply spe- 
cialist, and oldest employee in active serv- 
ice, turned over the famous Graybar Plaque 
to A. L. Hallstrom, vice president and Phila- 
delphia district manager, who now holds the 
honor role with forty-seven years of service. 


JULY, 


only by gradually dissipating their 


| assets; rather they should be advised to 


| over. 


close up and start fresh when the war is 
Difficulties of service departments 
were also discussed, including the lack 


| of tools and stock on the part of many 


| of 


the larger firms. Small dealers in 
country towns have the opportunity of 
serving their own communities, where 
customers no longer use tires to get 
into large cities. The advantages ot 
large service organizations serving from 
50 to 75 dealers was pointed out and 
the new General Electric regional plan 
of service described. R. E, Fisher pro- 
posed a “domestic engineering contract, 
by ae dealer service companies could 
sign up with home customers for an 
annual repair and maintenance service. 


Inventory Problems Analyzed 


During the second discussion session 
personnel problems, inventories and “the 
| buying trend of the public” were out 


lined. Power company sales personnel, 
it was pointed out, was either being trans- 
ferred into other departments, or finding 
war jobs elsewhere. Service records and 
retirement pay in prospect has kept 
many on utility rolls who might other- 
wise have sought higher pay in tem- 


| porary war jobs. 


Inventory problems have complicated 
the relationships with banks and have 
called for increased rents and taxes at a 
time when income as a whole was de- 
creasing. Difficulties under the inventory 
ruling going into effect on June 15 of 
purchasing stocks from a dealer going 
out of business was pointed out by Clark 
Chamberlain. The establishment of local 
WPB. Boards which will adjust general 
orders to special local problems was 
urged. It was also hoped that dealers 
would be told what they could do, rather 
than discouraged by being told always 
what they could not do. 

Uncertainty on the part of the public 
as to what its patriotic duty is in the 
matter of purchasing both appliances and 
electric current requires clarification both 
through official statements and industry 
advertising, it was pointed out. 

The importance of electrical helps on 
the farm, where a shortage of labor calls 
for all the mechanical aids possible, plus 
a difficulty of complying with official 
restrictions, calls for the utmost flexibility 
on the part of utility agricultural sales 
men. Theirs is a job to help farmers 
swap or rent equipment not in use o1 
one farm that it can be used ot 
another. The PCEA has issued a farn 
maintenance booklet which is now being 
distributed by power companies to their 
farm customers. 


S. E. Gates New President 


S. E. Gates, manager of the Los Ange 
les office of the General Electric Compan 
was elected president for the coming year 
at a mecting of the board of director 
recently. H. H. Courtright, Valle: 
Electrical Supply and J. H. Pengilly o 
the Square D Company of Los Angele 
were chosen vice presidents. 


sO 
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LAURA MC CALL AWARD 
WINNERS ANNOUNCED 


‘irst Prize to Margurette Reinhart, 
Idaho Power Co. 


EW YORK—At the June meeting of 
t » Edison Electric Institute’s annual con- 
ference in New York City the 1942 win- 
ners of the Laura McCall Awards for 
outstanding contribution to the advance- 
ment of electrical living was announced. 


MARGURETTE REINHART 


Margurette Reinhart, home service di- 
the Idaho Power Company, 
Idaho, who won second place in 


prize—an engraved plaque and War 
Bonds. The second prize, an illuminated 
parchment and War Bonds, was awarded 
Marsh, residential sales 
manager of the Nebraska Power Co., 
Omaha, Nebraska. Mrs. Harriet G. 
West, home service director of the 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company, re- 
ceived the third prize—an_ illuminated 
parchment and War Bonds. 

Honorable mentions were also awarded 
to entries from the home service depart- 
ments of Staten Island Edison Co., and 
the Union Electric Co., of Missouri. 

Miss Reinhart and Mrs. Marsh were 
entertained at luncheon by “McCall's” 
editorial staff including Otis L. Wiese, 


editor; Camille Davied, homemaking 
editor; and Kathleen Robertson, house- 
hold equipment editor; who are admin- 
istrators of the Laura McCall Awards. 
Also present at the luncheon was_ the 
board of five judges: Dr. Helen Judy 
Bond, head of the Department of House- 
hold Arts & Sciences, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University; Eloise Davison, di- 


MRS. B. E. MARSH 


rector Herald-Tribune Institute; C. E. 
Greenwood, commercial director, Edison 
Electric Institute; L. E. Moffatt, editor 
of ELectricAL MERCHANDISING; and H. 
P. J. Steinmetz, Public Service Electric 
& Gas, Newark, N. J. 

The Laura McCall Awards are given 
annually by “McCall’s Magazine” and 
administered by the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute in memory of Mrs. Laura McCall. 
The judges felt this year’s entries were 
particularly important because they are 
among the first available reports on the 
work home service departments are do- 
ing in their biggest task—educating con- 
sumers to meet war-time requirements 
for using and conserving their valuable 
home appliances, saving electricity, and 
doing an even better homemaking job 
with the equipment which they have on 


| hand. 


URGES ALL-INDUSTRY PROGRAM 
FOR HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING 


Zimmerman of Airtemp Cites Lighting, 
Refrigeration Industries Campaigns 


CHICAGO, ILL.—“All that is needed 
to develop the tremendous potentialities 
of the heating and air conditioning indus- 
try, is a program for an _ all-industry 
educational campaign,” according to Paul 
B. Zimmerman, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager, Airtemp Division, 
Chrysler Corporation. He expressed it 
before the Semi-Annual Convention of 
the National Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Association here. Mr. 
Zimmerman urged every manufacturer 
connected with the heating industry, in- 
cluding warm air people, oil burner con- 
cerns, stoker companies, and manufac- 
turers of vaporizing oil furnaces, to join 
in supporting a common theme. 

Pointing out that the public needed 
a “handle” to grasp the importance of 
automatic heating and air conditioning, 
Zimmerman suggested that some “rule-of- 
thumb” measure be worked out for a 
good heating system. “The public is 
eager to buy improvements for the home, 
hut people must understand what con- 
mayen a good heating system and what 
0 expect of year-around air conditioning 
ervice,” he said. 

To illustrate how such a program can 


he handled economically, the speaker cited | 
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the experience of the lighting industry. 
At one time incandescent lamps were 
sold alone—with no support from allied 
industries. It was only after the lamp 
people had joined forces with the fix- 
ture manufacturers and with the utili- 
ties that the public learned what good 
lighting meant. After the public learned 
that the need was for 200-watt lamps in 
good fixtures with diffusing glassware, 
it began to buy good lighting, and the 
lamp business was increased many-fold. 
The business did not really blossom out, 
however, until the Eye Conservation 
Council, The Better Light-Better Sight 
cooperative movement, the utilities, and 
other educational forces made these facts 
known to the public. 

Another illustration was found in the 
refrigeration industry, where manufac- 
turers of electric refrigerators had to 
compete with the ice box. At this point 
the electric refrigerator was a luxury 
and sales were limited. But when the 
industry joined forces with the utilities 
in an educational campaign to teach the 
American people the economy of food 
preservation, the mechanical refrigerator 
soon became a household necessity, in- 
stead of a luxury item. 


1942 


Lt. Commander Hubbard Visits Easy Plant 


Voicing his pleasure over progress on several naval contracts, Lt. Commander M. H. 
Hubbard of the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department, toured the Easy Washing 
Machine Corp. plant June 8th. At the right of the Commander is H. Paul Nelligan, 
president of Easy, and H. C. Harr, assistant factory manager. 


Crosley Refrigerator Repair Service 


A continuous assembly line has been installed in the refrigerator division of the service 
department of The Crosley Distributing Corp., Cincinnati, to expedite repair of refriger- 
ation units. Several men can do the same type of work at the same time, and carrying 
and lifting units has been eliminated. 


Proctor Celebrates Transition to War Manufacture 


To emphasize and dramatize the transition from peace to war manufacture, employees 
of the Proctor Electric Co., Philadelphia, unfurled a large flag to remain in the plant 
for the duration. Participating in the ceremony were Captain C. W. MacFarlane, 
U. S. Army; Lieutenant F. W. Kron, Philadelphia Ordnance District; Mrs. Helen Taylor, 
chairman of Proctor Employees’ Service Men's Fund; Ben Hancock, president, Local 136 
The United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America; and T. W. Allen, chair- 
man of the board, Proctor Electric Co. 
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WHY EASY’S 
Wartime Service Plan 


your Bet” for 
a Wartime Program! 


1 your cusTOMERS WANT IT! The need for EASY’S Wartime Ser- 
vice Plan has been confirmed by personal interviews with more 
than 500 women in average homes. We asked them 

“Which one of all the labor-saving devices you own would you 

vive up last... if you were forced to make this choice?” 

Even we were surprised at the answer. For the washer was the 
overwhelming choice .. . even over the automobile! It led the 
nearest competitor by nearly 3-to-1! That means the washer is 
the appliance women want to keep in repair first! And Easy’s 
Wartime Service Plan is their way to do it! 


2 IT'S GEARED TO WARTIME CONDITIONS! The Easy Wartime Service 
Plan provides for washer maintenance on the basis of periodic 
check-up and lubrication. It’s a simple plan, a practical plan, 
because it requires . . . a minimum of mechanical skill. . . a 
minimum of tools or parts... a minimum use of trucks and tires! 
All you rea/ly need is a willingness to work and an o7/ can! 


3 iT OFFERS A DEPENDABLE PROFIT! You have a chance to make a 
minimum of $3 to $4.50 a year on /ubrication alone from every 
washer owner in your community. The plan promotes the sale 
of repair parts and labor besides. And it “gets your foot in the 
door” for additional service business on other appliances. 
Equally important, it keeps you in touch with customers for 
the duration .. . and after! And it helps you keep your sales 
organization intact, so that you'll be set to hit the peacetime 
market hard the minute the war is over. 


4 YOU CAN PUT IT TO WORK NOW! We know you still have a few 
washers to sell, and maybe plenty of repair business too. But 
don't let that stop you! You're going to need the Easy Wartime 
Service Plan badly before this war is over, and you're going 
to want to use it permanently afterwards. If you don’t actually 
need it yet, so much the 


. better. That gives you a 


Send for this Free Book 


chance to get it running 


smoothly by the time its 
necessity becomes 
urgent. 

Every detail has been 
worked out so you can 
start now. Don’t wait un- 
til it's too late! Write 
today for free plan book 
and factory help in get- 
ting started. Address 
Dept. M-7, 
Machine Corporation, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


EAS 


Easy Washing 


@ WASHING MACHINE 
CORP., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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New Positions of the Month 


Duquesne Light Co. 


George W. Ousler has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales, Du- 
quesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Pressly H. McCance, president of 
the company announced recently. Mr. 
Ousler replaces Joseph McKinley, who 
retired June Ist, after 39 years of 
service with the company. 


GEORGE W. OUSLER 


A native of Boston, Mr. Ousler was 
graduated from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1916, and 
immediately entered the service of the 
Philadelphia Company (of Pitts burgh) 
Engineering Department. In 1927 he 
was made director of sales engineering, 
and in 1929, manager of rates and retail 
service. In 1931 he was made general 
sales manager, which included super- 
vision of the Home Service and Rate 
Departments. He held this position 
until his recent promotion. 


Silex 

Frank E. Wolcott, Jr., has been named 
vice president in charge of sales of The 
Silex Company, Hartford, Conn. Charles 
H. Newman, formerly western sales man- 
ager of The Silex Company, has been 
named sales manager, with headquarters 
at the factory in Hartford. 


G-E Radio, Television and 
Electronics Dept. 


\V. H. Fraenckel will have charge of 
the co-ordination of commercial —_ 
neering of all product lines of the Gen- 
eral Electric Radio, Television and 
Electronics Department, according to a 
recent announcement by Dr. W. R. G. 
Baker, vice president. G. F. Metcalf, 
formerly in charge of this work, has 
entered the U.S. Army. Mr. Fraenckel 
will report to G. W. Henyan, manager 
of the Transmitter and Tube Divisions 
of the Department 

Robert T. Borth has been named Man- 
ager of the Methods Division of the 
department, it was also announced. Mr. 

sorth was formerly in charge of com- 
mercial service for the Re- 
ceiver Division. He will be located at 
Schenectady. 


Chase Brass & Copper 


Robert L. Coe, vice president of Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., Incorporated, Water- 
bury, Connecticut, was elected president 
of the Copper & Brass Research Asso- 
ciation at its twenty-second annual meet- 
ing held in the Empire Lounge, Hotel 
Biltmore 

The following constitute the Board of 
Directors : 

John A. Coe, Wylie | srown, R. E. Day, 
R. L. Coe, W. M. Goss, C. L. Smith, C. D. 
Dallas, T. E. Veltfort, B. B. Caddle, J. A. 


Doucett, A. W. Wilkinson, S. H. Perry, | 


Otto Z. Klopsch, F. L. Riggin. 


Some New West Coast 
Appointments 


E. H. Pemberton has recently been ap- 


pointed supervisor of sales for the South- | 
ern Colorado Power Company at Pueblo, | 


Colorado, filling the place left vacant by 
the resignation of E. C. Alexander. 


x* * * 


John F. Gogins, becomes manager of 
General Electric's Spokane office, sup- 
planting J. R. Murphy who filled this 
position for eleven years, and now repre- 
sents the company in Washington, D. ( 
Gogins was formerly assistant manager 
at Spokane. 


* * * 


Eric A. Johnston, president of the 
Brown-Johnston Electric Company of 
Spokane, Wash., and of the Columbia 
Electric & Mfg. Co., now engaged on war 
contract work, was recently named presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. He is both the youngest man 
ever to hold this national honor, and the 
first president of the Chamber to come 
from the region west of Chicago. He was 
formerly president of the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce and has been for several 
years a director and vice president of the 
national organization. 


* 


W. S. Fleming has been appointed to 
the newly created position of sales man- 
ager of the California Electric Company, 
with headquarters at Riverside, Calif. His 
new duties will include supervision of 
lighting and air conditioning activities as 
well as of merchandise sales, which he 
had been handling previously. 


* * * 


W. C. Mainwaring, general sales man- 
ager of the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Co., Ltd., has been appointed air 
raid precaution chief for the province of 

sritish Columbia, supplementing the work 
he already was carrying as chairman 
of the Provincial defense committee's 
advisory council. 


* 


The Rocky Mountain Electrical League 
has been designated by the mayor as the 
official agency for handling Denver's 
blackout procedure. cA E. Lewis, 
RMEL manager, and H. T. Rankin, light- 
ing expert of the Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado, are members of the 
Defense Council in charge. 


* * * 


J. C. Carmichael, of af Carmichael 
Electric Co., Vancouver, B. C., has been 
elected president of the Vancouver Elec- 
trical Assn. Charles Longley of the 
Longley Electric becomes vice president; 
J. S.. Homersham of the Homersham 
Electric, secretary and Robert Sutherland 
of the Sutherland Electric, treasurer. 
Other officers and directors are: 
Beaumont of the Beaumont Electric & 
Radio; A. R. Crowe of ~~ A. R. Crowe 
Electric; R. Hall of the B. C. Electric; 
B. Graham of the ee Electric; L. 
Sewall of the Ricketts-Sewall Electric; 
and R. G. Wallace of the Wallace 
Electric. 


* * * 


E. H. Emery of the Emery Electric 
Company, Victoria, B. C., was reelected 
as president of the Victoria Electrical 
Association. R. T. Murphy of the Mur- 
phy Electric Company was chosen as 
vice president. R. B. Colby, Colby 
Electric continues as secretary-treasurer 
E. N. ‘Horsey of the B. C. Electric 
Railway Co., Victoria was appointed hon- 
orary president. 
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Advertising Awards 
to Utilities 


NEW YORK—Representatives of sixty- 
ne electric, gas, water and transportation 
utilities from all sections of the United 
States, received 119 awards for prize- 
winning advertisements at the Annual 
Convention of the Association, an affiliate 
ff the Advertising Federation of America. 
[he dwards were made to the winners of 
the 1942 Better Copy Contest and were 
presented at a luncheon meeting held at 
the Commodore Hotel, New York City, 
June 23rd. 


Clara 


Zillessen, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., 
president of the P.U.A. 


advertising manager 
was elected 


1,400 entries were received and judged 
by the Judging Committees. Out of this 
number of entries 119 N:; ational and Re- 
gional Awards were made. “We received 
an unusually large number of entries”, 
explained one of the committeemen, “Tn- 
dicating an increasing interest in_ this 
activity to improve utility advertising.” 

The awards follow: Public Relations 
Newspaper Adv., The Cinc “~~ Gas & 
Electric Co.; Electric Load Building 
Newsp. Adv., Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co.; Elec. Merchandise Newspaper 
Adv., Indianapolis Power & Light Co.; 
Gas Merchandise Newspaper Adv., Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co.; Gas Load Build- 
ing Newsp. Adv., Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company; Campaigns, The Connec- 
ticut Light & Power Co.; Transportation 
Newspaper Adv., Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Corporation; Employee Magazine, 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation; 
Employee Newspaper, The Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Co.; Residential Bill Enclo- 
sures, Southern California Edison Co., 
Ltd.; Residential Direct Mail, The Con- 
necticut Light & Power Co.; Industrial 
& Commercial Direct Mail, Nebraska 
Power Company; Special Booklets, West 
Penn Power Company ; Window or Inside 
Display, Philadelphia Electric Company ; 
Outdoor Advertising, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company; Radio Advertising, 


Duquesne Light Company; Annual Re- 
ports, Texas Power & Light Company; 
Motion Pictures, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company. 


Exact Terms of Warranty 
Necessary, Federal 
Trade Says 


CHICAGO, ILL.: That the exact terms 
and conditions of a guaranty or warranty 
is necessary in advertising washers, is 
borne out by the recent stipulation of the 
Federal Trade Commission with the Elec- 
tric Household Utilities Corporation, 
trading as the Hurley Machine Division 
of Electric Household Utilities Corpora- 
tion. Advertising of Thor washers as 
guaranteed or warranted must be accom- 
panied by the details, the Federal Trade 
Commission declares. 

Advertisements stating that a washer 
sold at a certain price must also disclose 
the year in which the machine was sold 
at the price so advertised. Advertising 
stating that any washing machine is being 
sold at a reduced price or a saving is 
prohibited when actually such reduced 
price is obtained by comparison with a 
price other than that at which the same 
model was formerly sold in the regular 
course of trade. 


Cleveland League Issues New 
Directory 


Appliance Service Di- 
rectory has just been issued by the 
Electrical League of Cleveland, which 
lists league members who can give in- 
formation about servicing league-approved 


An electrical 


electrical appliances that need repair. 
This new elec tric al information bureau 
of the League is prepared to furnish 


people of metropolitan Cleveland with 
prompt, correct information on the in- 
stallation, use and servicing of appliances 
and lighting equipment. 


W. B. Driver Joins C&BRA 


NEWARK, N. J.—The application for 
membership in the Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association by Wilbur B. Driver 
Co. of Newark, N. J., has been accepted 
by the Board of Directors of the associa- 
tion. This increases the total membership 
of the association to forty-one, represent- 
ing all the principal mills in the United 
States fabricating copper and its alloys. 

Wilbur B. Driver Co. are melters and 
manufacturers of resistance wires. The 
company also manufactures nickel 
chrome alloys, copper nickel alloys, pure 
nickel and Monel, wire ribbon and strip. 
It is also a leading producer of beryllium 
copper alloys and stainless steel. 

Wilbur B. Driver is president of the 
company, R. O. Driver, vice-president, 
and Sidney A. Wood, sales manager. 


Duquesne Dealer-Students at work 


Realizing the necessity for new manpower, dealers have taken advantage of the training 


classes of Duquesne Light Company's 


"Appliance Repair Program." 


Sixty dealers 


enrolled over 100 students at the Allegheny and Washington Vocational Schools, and 


additional registrations are coming in every day. 


under way. 
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Plans for fall repair classes are also 
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What this 
NEW WATERPROOF IRONING PAD 


will do for your 


FLATIRON REPAIR PROFITS! 


For customer satisfaction . . . combine this new waterproof 
ironing pad with every flatiron you repair. You will in- 
crease your repair profits over 100%. The new Sunlite 
waterproof ironing pad improves flatiron performance be- 
cause of the waterproof surface. 


Every housewife is a prospect for this plastic ironing pad 
... the first improvement to ironing in a generation. The 
surface being waterproof—steam and moisture cannot pene- 
trate—they stay on top of the pad where they are quickly 
evaporated. With this rapid evaporation, a layer of steam 
forms under the iron . . . so that it actually glides as if 
it were on wheels. Saves times . . . Saves electricity . . . 
Saves clothes. It’s a new convenience that “clicks” with 
women. 


Promote this pad . . . it’s the secret to smooth, easy iron- 
ing. Retails at $2.95 complete with laundry washed cover. 
Attractively packaged in a 3 color box. 


SUNLITE 


IRONING PAD SET 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


* A trade mark of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 


THE SUNLITE MFG. COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SOLD FROM COAST TO COAST THROUGH LEADING 
DISTRIBUTORS 
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Kitchen Bureau's Water Heating Award from Edwin S. Vennard, MKB chairman 


pleasantries at the convention 


Carl W. Snyder, assistant manager, G-E merchandise dept. 
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Bert W. Reynolds, sales manager, Pacific Gas & Electric, explains a point to c. 


EET Holds a One-Day Convention 


Some snapshots of personalities seen at the 
annual convention of the Edison Electric 
Institute at New York City. Industry war prob- 
lems provided major topics of discussion. See 
pages 4 and 5 for two important contributions. 


P. H. Powers, vice-president of West Penn Power Co., left, receives the Modern H. P. Liversidge, president of the Phila- L. B. Round, president of the Pennsylvania 


delphia Electric Co., registers. E. A., chats with N. H. Boynton, G-E 


M. E. Skinner, vice-president of Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Mae Woods, Walter Sammis, Commonwealth & Southern Corp., C. A. Collier, vice-president, 
E.E.|. secretary and H. H. Bosworth, G-E central station manager, exchange Georgia Power Co. and C. W. Kellogg, president of the Edison Electric Institute, 


in a friendly confab at the convention 


H. Guy and Bonnell W. Clark, vice-president in charge of merchandising for 
Westinghouse, take time out for the cameraman 
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G-E Announces Service 
Plan for Radios 


RIDGEPORT, CONN.—Radio serv- 

shops which qualify under the G-E 
r.dio service plan will be identified 

a 29x19 in. plaque, and will receive 
tie benefits of a national advertising 

mpaign carried on through national 
niagazines and radio, according to the 
kadio, Television & Electronics depart- 
nent, Bridgeport, Conn. 

In cities ot 50,000 and over, names 
of qualified service shops will be listed 

local telephone directories under an 
identifying G-E Electronic tube em- 
blem. 

The purpose of the program is to 
establish the emblem of the G-E Elec- 
tronic Radio Tube as the sign of 
guaranteed radio service at reasonable 
prices, and to keep reminding the 
public through national advertising, to 
watch for that emblem. 

To become a qualified G-E radio 
service account, a proprietor must: 
(1) Be set up to render efficient radio 
service; he must have modern test 
and repair equipment. (2) Be quali- 
fied to render satisfactory service on 
all makes and types of radios and 
radio-phonograph combinations. (3) 
Must stock an adequate supply of 
standard radio parts, including G-E 
parts. (4) Must stock G-E Electronic 
tubes. (5) Must sign a pledge to give 
expert and efficient service, to charge 
fair prices and itemize all bills, and 
to guarantee his work. 


HAL LEMMON DIES 


H. A. Lemmon, president of the Sierra 
Pacific Power Company and originator 
of the nationally known “Reno Plan” of 


through-the-dealer merchandising, died of | 


a heart attack in Reno, Nevada re- 
cently. Mr. Lemmon began his eventful 
career as a printer and newspaper editor. 
Since 1906 he had been associated with 
the electrical industry, rising through 
many stages to be sales manager, then 
general manager and finally president of 
the Sierra Pacific Company. His plan 
of aiding electrical dealers to sell elec- 
trical appliances instead of merchandis- 
ing directly through the utility was one 
of the first programs of this sort to be 
tried anywhere and has since become a 
model for other similar plans adopted 
elsewhere. Aside from his career in the 
electrical industry, Mr. Lemmon was a 
writer of ability, a musician, an amateur 
prospector and enjoyed work in_ his 
shop as a hobby. 


Machine Gun Tripods Replace 
Last Duchess Washers 


+ 


The last Duchess washers coming down 
the assembly line in the Appliance Mfg. 
Company's plant, are followed by machine 
gun tripods which will flow in a steady 
stream along the same line for the dura- 
tion. Left to right, behind the washers: 
V. E. Dunn, general manager; K. J. Crider, 


factory manager; and F. W. McGrath, sales 
manager. 


Crosley Seeking 
Distributor's Men 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Crosley Corpo- 
ration is reaching out into its nation-wide 
distributor organization for men who 
may be spared to come to Cincinnati to 
devote their energies to the rapidly- 
expanding war production activities of 
the company. 

J. H. Rasmussen, manager of Crosley’s 
appliance division, has made an appeal 


technical men in their organizations, who 
can be spared temporarily, and who can 
qualify for jobs with Crosley as drafts- 
men, expediters, production men, engi- 
neers and inspectors, to submit applica- 


| tions for such work. 


New Speed Queen Slogan 


ILL 


SPEED avo ACCURACY 
*TODAY« 
EP OUR GimetianWN 


War production at the Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co., Ripon, Wis., plant is being stimulated 
by this slogan, the best submitted by Speed Queen employees in a recent contest. 
Congratulating the winner, worker, Ben Schmuhl, for his contribution to the company's 
war production drive effort, Pres. H. A. Bumby expressed satisfaction with the increasing 
flow of war material from the plant. Others in the picture are (left) W. N. Pearson, 
director of defense contracts, and Floyd Thorndike, president of S.W.O.C. Local No. 


1327, C.1.0. 
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to all Crosley distributors to have all | 


SMALL GASOLINE MOTORS 


HELP MAINTAIN 


COMMUNICATION LINES! 


b> 


On the front lines, as well as behind the 
front, our country’s war program de- 
pends a great deal on constantly keeping 
communications open. Here again, as in 
many other branches of military and civ- 
ilian service, Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle, 
air-cooled gasoline motors ranging from 
2/3 to 6 HP, play a vital role, furnish- 
ing dependable power for many uses. 


— 


All the manpower and 
the production facilities 
of the Briggs & Stratton 
organization are now de- 
voted to the war program. 
To the hundreds of thou- 
sands of civilian users 
of Briggs & Stratton 
motors we suggest 
that the life of the 
motors they now have 

can be prolonged—their 
performance kept at peak, 
by proper care and in- 
spection and replacing 
broken or worn parts. 
Your local dealer or an 
Authorized Service Station 
will serve and help you. 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | Pr 
| | ae 
| 
| | 
| 
S.))| 
‘ 
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FOR 
DEFENSE 
HOUSING 

NOW 


* 


FOR 
EVERY 
HOME 

TOMORROW 


DecemBer 7th, 1941, brought a temporary halt to 


the nation-wide boom on A-C all-steel Kitchen Equip- 


ment. We say “temporary” because we are confident that 
it will be resumed after we get through licking the tar 


out of certain international gangsters who have chal- | 


lenged the American way of life. And so, while we bend 


every ounce of strength to war production, we are hap- 
pily thinking of the future when we, and you, will again 
find satisfaction and profit in making America’s kitchens 


the best equipped in all the world. 


A-C Sinks are still available for government 
approved defense housing. If you are figur- 
ing on any such jobs, get in touch with us for 
complete cooperation! 


AMERICAN CENTRAL 


_., MANUFACTURING CORP. 
sty CONNERSVILLE,. INDIANA 
PAGE 28 


FROM THE 


G-E CONSUMER BOOKLETS 


A booklet and seven small folders on 
the use and care of appliances, and two 
booklets on nutrition, all pre-tested and 
geared to wartime needs, are now being 
circulated by General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, according to Glenn Gundell, 
in charge of advertising. 


The appliance care booklet carries the 
title “A Captain in the Kitchen.” It 
covers refrigerators, ranges, washers, 


cleaners, radios, toasters, sandwich cook- 
ers, waffle irons, flat irons, coffee makers, 
mixers and roasters. 

The seven small “Keep It Working” 
folders, supplementing the booklet, can 
be used as envelope stuffers. These 
folders take the appliances one by one 
and give common-sense advice on wartime 
use and care. 

The newest nutrition booklet, 
a Lunch That Packs a Punch” tells how 
to pick up healthful lunches. By follow- 
ing the booklet’s suggestions a housewife 
who is not a nutrition expert, can prepare 
well balanced lunchbox meals. “How to 
get the Most Out of the Food You Buy” 
is the other nutrition booklet, prepared by 


“Pack 


the appliance and merchandise depart- 
ment, in cooperation with government 
nutrition authorities. 

Universal 


\ thirty-two page booklet has been 


prepared by Universal to assist the con- 
the 


sumer in the use and care of Uni- 


versal tank-type cleaner. Graphic _illus- 
trations demonstrate the number of uses 
to which the cleaner can be put and show 
the stops to take in keeping the cleaner 
in efficient condition. 


DOREX 


W. B. Connor Engi- 
neering Corp., New York has issued two 
new folders on Kno-Draft air diffusers. 
Bulletin WF-13 discusses the new 
“W-A-R” model F high velocity ceiling 
type air diffuser, and Bulletin D-15 de- 
scribes the new type “DEE” volume 
damper for application to all Dorex Kno- 
Draft ceiling type air diffusers. 


Dorex Division, 


HOTPOINT 


the government to 
of electric energy, 
commercial electric 
cooking equipment in prolonging the 
life of such appliances, Hotpoint has 
just released a comprehensive book of 
service and instructions entitled “How to 
Make the Most of Your Hotpoint-Edison 
Electric Kitchen.” 
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Wabash Counter Displays 


Wabash Appliance Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is offering new counter display material call- 
ing attention to their Superlite type of light 
conditioning bulb. Dealers can secure coun- 
ter display baskets and other free literature 
by writing direct. 


ADEQUATE WIRING BUREAU 


A folder entitled “Check Your Wir- 
ing for Wartime Service” has been 
issued by the National Adequate Wir- 
ing Bureau, as the nucleus of an 
educational program to aid customers 
in overcoming problems arising from 
inadequate wiring installations. The 
Adequate Wiring Bureau’s wartime 
educational program is designed to 
maintain the good-will of customers 
who must continue using inadequate 
wiring installations by helping them 
to get better service for present in 
stallations and to understand and avoid 
difficulties arising from overloaded 
circuits, at the same time fostering a 
desire to secure improved wiring instal- 
lations after the war. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


A new 30-page booklet, “Facts, 
Questions and Answers on Fluorescent 
Lighting in Stores, Offices and Public 
Buildings” has been announced by the 
Westinghouse lamp division, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 

It has been prepared for non-tech- 
nical readers and answers. popular 
questions in regard to cost, efficiency 
and maintenance of fluorescent lighting 
office buildings, and retail stores. 

Copies of this 53” x 84” booklet 
A-4023 may be obtained by writing to 
the advertising department, Westing 
house lamp division, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, and enclosing seven cents mail- 
ing and production costs. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEERS 


A new American Standard, “Defini 
tions of Electrical Terms’ sponsore: 
by the American Institute of Electrica 
Engineers, now ready for genera 
distribution. For the first time defi 
nitions of important terms common t: 
all branches of electrical art in Americ 
have been assembled and printed unde 
one cover. It the result of mor 
than 12 years’ work. 


is 


is 
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‘EMERSON 


Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
\lo., offers five new catalogs—a new 1942 
24-page pocket size catalog which gives 

mplete descriptions and performance 

formation on over 1000 types of fans 
including desk and stand-type fans, air 
«rculators, ceiling, exhaust and ventilat- 
ng fans. 

The 1942 consumer fan folder carrying 
the theme—“How to make your electric 
jan last longer.” 

“The Book of Fan Values for 1942”— 
, 28-page catalog illustrated in color, 
shows approximately 100 types with com- 

ete data on construction features and 
performance. 

The new 1942 ventilating fan consumer 
folder offers suggestions for installing 
ventilating equipment to the best advan- 
é tage. And the new exhaust fan consumer 

folder which carries the theme—“It Pays 
to Ventilate.” 

Copies of the above catalogs are avail- 
able on request. 


AMERICAN HOME 


\ new booklet entitled “The Home 
l'ront is Prepared” tells how The Ameri- 
an Home editors have been conditioning 


1S their readers to meet today’s and tomor- 
row’s living conditions—how 2,400,000 
_ Y., iamilies have been mentally adjusted to 
call. ) What they face now and in the future. 
light 
oun- JEFFERSON ELECTRIC 
ere \ new bulletin, 421-FL just published 
by Jefferson Electric Co., Bellwood, IL, 
contains the latest information on single, 
2-lamp and 3-lamp ballasts for fluorescent 
a lamps. Complete specifications, dimen- 
|) sions, wiring diagrams are included, 
along with description and illustrations 
} of Jefferson fluorescent lamp switches. 
” ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
ir- 
een \ new “Blackout” ventilation bulletin 
Vir- [) entitled “Blackout Your Windows But 
an Not Your Ventilation” issued by Ilg 
lers Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago, IIL, 
‘om features a solution for the growing need 
The —} for ventilation in buildings with painted, 
ime closed or otherwise “blacked-out” win- 
to dows, 
lers 
ones GENERAL ELECTRIC 
in \ new book entitled “Fluorescent 
roid Lighting Manual” by Charles L. Amick 
ded of G-E’s Nela Park Engineering Dept., 
g a — Cleveland, has just come off the press. 
tal- 
Heating Pad Display 
cts, 
ent 
blic 
the 
ch 
ilar 
ncy 
ing 
klet 
to 
ng 
lew 
ail- 
SAL 
ini 
re 
ica 
efi 
1 ti Four color heating pad display designed as 
ric floor stand traffic stopper holds an assort- 
de ment of Universal heating pads in three 
or 


price classes. 
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HILL-SHAW Coffee Maker 


Hill-Shaw Co., 311 Desplaines St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Model: 


maker. 


“Speed-Stir” drip glass coffee 


Selling Ieatures: Brews 8 cups in less 

than 5 min., because filtration takes 
place rapidly, no reheating necessary 
before serving; newly designed cone 
shaped filter cloth assures clear coffee, 


free from grounds sediment; 
coffee and water can be stirred in 
upper bowl for thorough infusion; 


“Pyrex” glass, plastic handle stays 
cool, available for continuous sale dur- 
ing coming months because it uses no 
strategic materials —Electrical Mer- 
chandising, July, 1942. 


PORT-O-RECORD Case 


Smith-Benny Sales, 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 


Device: Port-O-Record portable phono- 
graph record cases. 

Selling Features: Cases come in 2 sizes 
to hold 10 and 12 in. records, and 

vary in size to hold 25 and 5) records ; 


may also be used as storage cases; 
strongly built, all wood, with dove- 
tailed edges and corners, covered with 
simulated leather, leather handles and 
heavy hardware; line also includes a 


deluxe record case which holds 100 
records. 

Price: Te lels rangi i ice 
rice: en models ranging in price 


from $3.49 to $6.98.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, July, 1942. 


Blind Radio Technician 


The Hoggan Electric Company at 
Preston, Idaho has a radio service 
technician who will not be taken away 
from them by the draft. He is LaVon 
Peterson, who can barely distinguish 
light from dark. He was born blind 
but has t.ained himself to follow the 
intricate circuits of any standard set, 
and for the past three vears has been 
engaged professionally in radio service 
work. 


T MAKES no difference whether 
Proctor irons or toasters be- 
come immobilized in the line of 
duty or unfortunately fall victim 
to mechanical wizards at home, 

_ there’s help close by. 
| Proctor service and Proctor parts 
are readily available at Proctor Au- 
thorized Service Stations whichare 
identified by the emblem shown be- 


24\ 


| 

| neet Electrical Appliance” 

| Avice 

| 


wee 


LISTED IN YOUR CLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING—JULY, 1942 


KEEP COOL... 


IS_NEARBY 


HELP 


low. To locate, just look in your 
classified telephone directory— 
under “Electrical Appliances” for 
location of nearest station. 


If you yourself are interested in 
obtaining a Proctor Service Fran- 
chise, write today to Dept. SP-2, 
Proctor Electric Co., Sales Div., 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Third St. 
& Hunting Park Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Grand Features 
SELL 


GAS RANGES 


J 
a 
} js & : 
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When you show customers this Grand Champion 
(Model RB-10) you have plenty of plus features for 
customer appeal and profitable selling. It’s every inch 
a champion... full 40” wide, with roomy 18” oven. 
Six-burner top with interchangeable griddle. Safety 
oven pilot that can’t blow out. 


Grand’s Exclusive 


CHARCOLATOR BROILER 


The nearest thing to charcoal 
broiling. Rows of ceramic radiants 
give intense heat; speedy, even 
broiling. Deep broiler pan with gen- 
erous barbecuing capacity. Waist- 
high drawer rolls out of heat zone. 


GRAND 


Grand’s Exclusive 
SAFE-TEE-KEE 


Locks the gas supply when range 
is not in use. The handy remova- 
ble key can be put safely out of 
reach of children. Burners can’t be 
turned on accidentally. Gas can’t 
escape nor burn needlessly. A price- 
less feature for home safety and 
fuel economy. 


RANGES 


Division of The Cleveland Cooperative Stove Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Mental Attitude Toward War 


IMPORTANT 


EWSPAPER and radio give 
N out much bad news these days 

and the good news that occas- 
ionally seeps through isn’t given much 
weight, declares L. W. Ryder, sales 
manager, Barlow & Seelig. “The man 
you meet on the street spreads great 
gobs of gloom in your direction,” he 
says. It’s hard to keep spirits from 
bogging down with all these adverse 
forces at work, as I well know from 
my own experience. Here are two 
thoughts that help me over the rough 
spots so I am passing them on to you. 


1. Get a mental viewpoint—project 
yourself five or ten years ahead. 
Many of your biggest worries of 
today will hardly be remembered 
then and some of them won't 
materialize at all. 

2. Remember that the crowd is usu- 
ally wrong, history and experi- 
ence clearly teaches this. 


“Nobody knows when the war will 
be over but one of the leading fore- 
casters in the country says that the 
turning point probably came last 
when Hitler was pushed 
back from the very gates of Moscow. 

“This may not be as long a war as 
most people think. Developments may 
come this summer and fall which will 
change the whole aspect of the war. 

“If the war should be over by the 
time snow falls next winter, will we 
be ready to get back in the washer 
business without ground ? 
Plan now to hit your stride immedi- 
ately as soon as the war is over. 
There’s planning to be done now for 
the job that may come back sooner 
than you expect, 

“Most of you have expressed the 
intention of continuing to contact deal- 
ers occasionally ; personally if possible 
and by letter or card, otherwise. This 
is a splendid thing to do and will bear 
much fruit for you and for Speed 
Queen in the years ahead. 

“No one can clearly predict future 
trends in this world wide upheaval— 
all signs and guide posts are down— 
when the storm clears away we may be 
looking out upon quite a different 
world economically than we have 
known in the past. However, I am 
not one of those who thinks things 
are going to pot. 


December 


losing 


True, the going 
may be tougher for a spell, but ulti- 
mately the outlook will be brighter 
than ever for those who are prepared 
to meet changing conditions. 

“This war will bring forth new 
scientific discoveries, some of which 
may revolutionize our living when put 
to peace time use. Consider the possi- 
bilities of television when it becomes a 
practical daily reality. What will 
happen to transportation when several 
hundred thousand air-minded pilots 
re-enter civilian life? Then there will 
be prefabricated houses, plastic put to 
thousands of daily uses, new chemical 


JULY, 


says Leon Ryder 


LEON RYDER 


and physical scientific innovations ot 
many kinds. Undoubtedly, the great 
mass of people will enjoy more modern 
comforts than ever before. 

“How will the washer industry be 
affected? We have talked consider- 
ably about the automatic washer and 
that may be part of the answer, along 
with planned complete laundry rooms 
in the basement or on the first floor 
next to the kitchen. Then some think 
that washing clothes may be done 
chemically, on the order of dry clean- 
ing. 

“Change is a gradual 
don’t look for drastic changes in the 
washer business the day after peace is 
declared. It took six months to con- 
vert from: civilian production to war 
production and the changing back will 
take time too. But it’s a dead cinch 
that the first company that’s in a posi- 
tion to deliver merchandise after the 
war will have the inside track unless 
the government controls the flow of 
raw material and finished goods for 
civilian use until the 
complete. 


“Big 


process so 


conversion is 


corporations with sizeable 
marketing staffs are planning three 
programs for post-war selling in order 
to be ready for any set of conditions: 

1.. Program for a boom market. 

2. Program for a depression market. 

3. Program to meet 1939-1940 con- 
ditions. 

“A popular priced machine similar 
to our 510 and a deluxe wringer mode] 
along with an automatic, if available, 
should supply the nucleus of a program 
to meet any of the three conditions 
enumerated above; when backed by an 
appropriate advertising policy and in- 
tensive territory activity. 

“Some will say that there is no time 
now for peace time planning when al 
effort should be ‘all out’ for war. Th: 
war comes first beyond question, bu 
the opposite of the old adage, ‘in peac« 
time prepare for war,’ should hold 
good. In other words, war time is 
good time to prepare for peace, when i 
comes, and many people both i 
government and industry are thu 
engaged.” 
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District representatives El Paso Electric Co. They read meters, change fuses, handle 


small servicing, sell lighting and tell the company story to’ the customers. 


El Paso 
DISTRICT PLAN 
Meets Wartime Needs 


HE foresighted electrical utility, 

observing all restrictions of war- 
time rules, nevertheless wishes to main- 
tain contact with its customers, not 
allowing domestic consumption to drop 
too far below normal levels and pre- 
paring the ground for the time when 
the home load will again be required 
to take up the slack left by the closing 
of wartime industries. 

The district representative system 
such as is in force in the organization 
of the El Paso Electric Company of 
El Paso, Texas, provides an _ ideal 
means of making both the necessary 
wartime adjustment down and later the 


postwar adjustment up again. For 
some time this company has turned 


all its customer contacts over to one 
representative for each district. This 
man reads meters, he changes fuses, 
he handles small servicing jobs, he 
sells lighting and appliances, he tells 
the company’s story to the homes in 
his charge. 

The number of districts has grown 
since the institution of this plan from 
six to fliteen, so that the number of 


accounts each man handles is now 
relatively small. This means that he 
has time to make regular calls at 


every home in his district becoming 
good friends with the housewife and 
with the maid (if there is one) in 
each case. And because he comes with 
helpful information and is ready to do 
small odd jobs free of charge, he is 
always welcome. 

The company provides excuses for 
such calls from time to time. Such 
are the monthly recipes issued by the 
home service department. Recently 
these have been devoted to timely 
lints, suggesting how to use sugar 
ubstitutes, or how best to meet rising 
‘osts of living by utilizing cheaper 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING—JULY, 


cuts of meat. Not long ago the utility 
issued a useful bulletin explaining to 
the customer the whys and hows of 
his household electricity. This ex- 
plained in simple language how to get 
electricity turned on and off, what to 
do if the lights go out, how to replace 
a fuse, and explains the customer’s 
bill in terms he can understand. It 
is pointed out that lighting is only 
one small item in the services per- 
formed and a typical itemized account 
is given. He is shown how to read 
his own meter and methods of checking 
its accuracy are explained. 

The district representatives pre- 
sented a copy of this booklet, together 
with a couple of fuses at each home in 
their territories, at the same time ex- 
plaining to the customer how to locate 
the trouble in case of fuse difficulty 
and how to replace a fuse. The saving 
in trouble calls far more than offset 
the cost of the fuses to the company. 
The householder, on the other hand, 
was pleased with the gift and listened 
gladly to the explanation of the whys 
and wherefores of his bill, and the 
various services which the company is 
ready to perform for his benefit. 

The district representatives sell ap- 
pliances, and will continue to do so 
as a customer service, so long as these 
are available. Should none be obtain- 
able, they are in a strategic position 
to see that the appliances already 
owned are kept in usable condition 
and that the customer remains pleased 
with the service she receives. They 
reduce to a minimum the wartime 
losses from freezing orders and manu- 
facturing restrictions, and they have 
the ground ready and the organization 
at hand to move forward whenever the 
ready signal shall be given with the 
coming of peace. 


1942 


Wo 


| | 
| BOWL-SHAPED TUB | 
for greater speed 


DOUGLE WALLS 


to retain heat 


Wo 
STEEL CHASSIS 


for greater strength 


Wo 


orve 
? for longer life 


Ho 
SUPER-DUTY WRINGER 


for greater efficiency 


No— it has none of these famous Speed Queen 
features which have been so effective against 
competition during the past decade — just 
plenty of socking power to make life miser- 


able for any Messerschmitts, Junkers, Zeros, 
and the like, that get in its way! 


Stop in and see us at the Chicago Furniture Market 
SPACE 530 
RIPON, WISCONSIN 


BARLOW & SEELIG MFG. CO. . 
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Cie, is the strong and 
ood cousin of that horrid word complacency. 
Most Americans are confident, few are com- 
placent today. Confidence is our heritage, be- 
queathed to us by the pioneers, and nurtured 
by headlines of industrial marvels. 


From the day when the Flatiron Building made 
news, to the colossal statistics of Grand Coulee, we 
have become firmly convinced that no task is too 
great for our vast construction industry. 

That conviction is justified. A year before Pearl 
Harbor Sunday was anything more than a gleam in 
treacherous oriental eyes, our engineers and contractors 
were moving earth faster than it had ever been moved 
before . . . in preparation for projects which since have 
made our skyscrapers and giant bridges look like 
mere trial heats. ; 

You know part of the story. We can't tell it all... 
complete aluminum plants built between Christmases 

. whole farms transfigured into bomber plants in less 
time than elapses between crops of corn... great ship- 
yards in operation today on inlets that were frog ponds 
when the ‘Battle of Britain’’ was at its height. 

How were these miracles of construction per- 
formed? 

We can’t call it genius. Germany, in particular, 
has many great engineering minds, yet the entire Axis 
is outstripped by our capacity to do big jobs fast. 

We can't explain it by just calling it skill and experi- 
ence. The new shipyards prove that . . . our skilled and 
experienced shipbuilders were absorbed by navy construc- 
tion long ago. Yet we have met each new quota of cargo 
shipbuilding. Deep in our hearts we all know industry 


will meet whatever quota may be needed however impos- 
sible that may seem now. 


P Some of these cargo ships and shipyards are being 
built by landlubbers . . . by men who knew nothing of 
the sea, but who were hell on reading blueprints and 
at designing and operating complicated machines. 

There are several reasons why ordinary Ameri- 
cans become Supermen when faced by ‘“‘fantastic’’ 
construction jobs. 


P The first reason is the intrepid spirit of the man- 
agement and men of American construction. With a 
slide rule in his hand, the most meek and stoop-should- 
ered of American engineers becomes a high adventurer. 


He is willing to gamble that the machines and men at J 
his command can lick anything this side of the fourth j 
dimension. 

The second reason is motive power. The leaders . 
of our construction industry have always had the guts 
to gamble the cost of big machines to do big jobs. 
Probably the rest of the world combined cannot match a 
our array of power shovels, scrapers, bulldozers, te 
compressors, welders, motors and engines for moving 
and moulding earth, water, steel and stone. T 


The third reason is men. A shovel weighing 75 tons 
needs a ‘‘75-ton mind’’ at the control levers . . . Ameri- 
can labor takes to machinery as a co-ed takes to ‘‘swing."’ 


The fourth reason is versatility. The construction 
industry is used to turning corners at high speed... 
to an organization that has built railroads, cathedrals, 
bridges, and movie palaces, making a munitions plant 
in a hurry just means more men, more machines and 
more night work, and more of that good American 
ingenuity. 

In recognition of the miracle of war production— 
accomplished through the cooperation of American man- 


agement and labor with the W. P. B..... this advertise- | Americ = 
ment is published by the McGraw-Hill Network of In- ee 
dustrial Communication. vention 
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9. The fifth reason Is 
“mobilized information” 


, a distinctively American process, 
the Industrial Press, trial and error are reduced 
to a minimum. Information on successful new 
techniques fiows freely from job to job. 


If a factory in Kansas succeeds in laying the 
dust and stopping ruts in its parking lot, an 
engineer with the job of quick-surfacing a jungle 
airport reads how it was done in a construc- 
tion magazine. 


If a shipbuilder finds he can cut construc- 
tion time in half by building hulls upside down, 
other shipbuilders learn about it from their 
technical magazines. 


At McGraw-Hill alone 153 editors and 725 
field-correspondents are constantly combing con- 
struction as well as industrial jobs to find new and 
faster methods. This ‘‘know-how’’ is then routed 
through industrial magazines to every industry 
where it can be helpful. 


'n addition to the editors, many industrial 
advertisers keep men in the construction field 
to watch the performance of their machines. 
Their reports are used in industrial advertising 
to show operators how to make machines do 


more work and last longer in these days of 
shortages of time and metal. 


. . . Now this advertisement contains a moral 
and ‘‘commercial.’’ The commercial objective 
is obvious. The moral is this: 


P Let’s remember how well government, 
management and labor are getting along to- 
gether in the face of visible peril. When the 
war is all over, we need have no fear of the 
invisible perils of peace, if we tackle our jobs 
in the same cooperative spirit. 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 
More than 1,000,000 of the executives, designers 
and production men, who give America her world 
supremacy in technical ‘‘know-how,’’ use the edi- 
torial and advertising content of the 23 McGraw-Hill 
publications as a means of exchanging ideas. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 
Publishers of technical, engineering and business 
books for colleges, schools, and for business and 
industrial use. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 


Chemical & Metallurgical Electrical West 
Engineering 


American Machinist 
Aviation 

Bus Transportation 
Business Week 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Coal Age 

Construction Methods 
Electrical Contracting 
Electrical Merchandising 


Electrical World 
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Electronics 


Mill Supplies 


Engineering & Mining Journal Power 

E. & M.J. Metaland Mineral Markets Product Engineering 
Engineering News-Record 
Factory Management & Maintenance Transit Journal 
Food Industries 


Textile World 


Wholesaler’s Salesman 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.: Price Admin- 
istrator Leon Henderson, June 23, 1942, 
transterres all consumer services con- 
nected with commodities—from shoe shin- 
ing to the tuning of a church organ— 
trom General Maximum Price Regulation 
and placed them under a separate ceiling 

with special provisions to meet the distinct 
pe control problems involved 

In Maximum Price Regulation No. 165 

Consumer which becomes ef- 
> next Wednesday, July 1, the Price 
or set the highest prices 
last March by each individual 
vartime ceiling over consumer 


>ervice 


ior which the American public 
pays upward of $5,000,000,000 vearly and 
which play an important part in the cost 
of liv 
By of the new regulation, the 
Price trator completes his over- 
all price ceiling program that began with 


he announcement of the Generai Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation last April 28, the 
day atter President Roosevelt outlined his 
seven-point anti-inflation drive in a spe- 


Clal message to Congress 


Maximum Prices 


Mechanics of establishing maximum 
prices for consumer services under the 
new regulation are fundamentally the same 
as those contained in the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. As a result, each 
seller may have a different price for the 
identical service simply because his high- 
est March price differed from that charged 
by his. competitors 

The experience of getting different 
prices quoted by different service estab- 
lishments for the same job, be it radio re- 
pair or auto overhauling, is too common 
to require comment. All the regulation 
does, in effect to set the highest March 

| as his individual ceil- 


establishme nt is consid- 
ered an “individent 

il individual seller under the 
reoul +} 
reguiation, even though a group of estab- 


OPA Order 


lishments may be under common owner- 
ship. Each unit in a chain of shoe repair 
stores, for instance, has its own maximum 
prices based upon the highest prices 
charged last March. 

\ccording to the regulation, the maxi- 
mum price that can be charged by each 
seller of a consumer service shall be the 
highest price charged by him during 
M:z arch 1942 for the same service or for a 
similar consumer service most nearly like 
it. 

By “highest price charged,” 
lation means two things: 

1. The highest price charged for the 
same or a similar service actually sup- 
plied to a purchaser of the same class 
during that month, and 

2. If the seller did not actually supply 
the same or a similar consumer service 
during March, then his highest offering 
price for supply of the service during that 
month. 

Customary allowances, discounts or 
other price differentials cannot be changed, 
except to lower the price. For example, a 
tailor who in March 1942 customarily 
granted discounts to professional enter- 
tainers for pressing and cleaning because 
of the volume of work provided, must now 
continue to do so, while his maximum 
price to non-professional consumers may 
be higher. 

The second meaning of “highest price 
charged,” that is, the use of an offering 
price as the maximum, can only be applied 
if no same or similar service actually was 
supplied during March and, in addition, 
any discounts or allowances that applied 
to the March offering prices must be con- 
tinued. The offering price, in any event, 
cannot be a fictitious one used merely to 
argaining or turn away trade be- 
cause of a rush of business. 

Maximum prices for the great majority 


that regu- 


t 
open | 


on Service Charges 


of consumer services are expected to be 
determined by the application of the fore- 
going provisions. However, to take care 
of other cases, additional pricing methods 
are provided. 

If a seller did not supply the same or 
similar consumer service during March 
1942, he must use as the maximum the 
highest price charged during that month 
by the most closely competitive seller of 
the same class either for the same service 
or for a similar service. This is designed 
to take care of service establishments that 
did not happen to supply a_ particular 
service during the month of March be- 
cause they opened after that date, under- 
took a new operation or resumed an old 
one, or for any other reason. 

The word “similar” as applied to a 
consumer service in the new regulation 
means a service having the same use and 
purpose and belonging to a type which 
ordinarily is supplied for about the same 
price. 

Because of the broad scope of the con- 
sumer service field, still another pricing 
method is given for sellers who neither 
supplied the same or similar service dur- 
ing March, nor have any closely competi- 
tive sellers from whom to obtain maximum 
prices. These sellers are directed by the 
regulation to base their ceiling price on 
the price charged for a “comparable” 
consumer service during March. A “Com- 
parable” consumer service is one with 
the same use and purpose and is customa- 
rily priced by the same pricing method. Its 
price may be greatly different from the 
service to which it is “comparable” be- 
cause of differences in er and per- 
formance time. For example: Removal of 
a small dent from an setemnaiiia fender 
is “comparable” to straightening out a 
badly damaged fender. If, under these 
conditions, the repair shop in March cus- 


tomarily charged at a certain hourly rate 
for the time taken to perform the wor 
and added another charge for the lacquer 


on the basis of the quantity used, this | 


would provide the “method of pricing” 
which must be used to determine the max- 
imum price for the bigger job. The charge 
for materials and the charge for wor 
time, in this case, must be limited to the 
highest rates charged for the “comparable” 
job in March 1942. 

Because there may be consumer serv- 
ices that cannot be priced by any of the 
foregoing methods, the regulation 
cludes a separate provision which states 
that in these cases the seller’s maximum 
price shall be determined by applying 
the pric ing method for any other service 
or type of service supplied by him during 
March 1942. However, it is stipulated 
this maximum price shall not exceed the 
sum of the following items: 

(1) Direct labor cost; using the high- 
est applicable wage rate paid in March 
1942 by the seller. If he had no wage 
rate during March, he must use the high- 
est wage rate for each type of employee 
paid by his competitors in the same area 
during March. 

(2) Cost of material to him. This ma- 
terial cost, of course, must not exceed the 
maximum price established by OPA, re- 
gardless of what the supplier of the serv- 
ice may actually have paid. If the ma- 
terial has no maximum price the seller 
must not charge more than the highest 
price which he, or a purchaser of his 
class, had to pay for the material in March 
1942. 

(3) A mark-up over labor and mate- 
rials cost equal percentagewise to the 
mark-up he made on the consumer service 
or type of consumer service which ac- 
counted for a greater portion of his March 
gross income than any other consumer 
service. 

From the sum thus obtained there must 
be deducted all discounts and other allow- 
ances granted during March 1942 to a 
purchaser of the same class. 


WHERE | 
To Buy | 


Parts, Services & 
Accessories 


RATES: See heading May issue | 


UNDISPLAYED 
15 Cents a Word. Minimum Charge $3.00 
POSITIONS WANTED (full or part time sal 
aried employment only 6 the above rates pay 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


(Classified Advertising) 
RATES——— 


able in advar The advertising rate is $8.00 per inch for all 
OX NUMBERS—Care of publication New York, appearing on other than contract 
‘ hic ago or San Francisco offices count as 10 basis. Contrac ates quoted om request 
is AN ADVERTISING INCH. is measured 7.” ver 
DIS¢ ol NT of 10% if full payment is made in tically on a column-—4 columns—4s inches to 
advance for 4 consecutive insertions. @ page 
EMPLOYMENT "OPPORTUNITIES" MERCHANDISE 
SELLING BUSINESS 


DISPLAYED 
INDIVIDUAL SPACES with border rules for 
prominent display of advertisements 


Our 116-page 
FREE! Catalog FREE! 
Washing Machine & Vacuum Cleaner Parts. 
Save monty by ordering all your supplies 
trom one dependable source 

Quality, Service, Low Prices! 

MIDWEST APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 
2722 W. Division St. Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED 


WANTED 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS, 
end LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


Writ tating specifications, age, type, etc. (re 
f condit mn 

We buy all of the mee units you may have 
N an 


RE RIGE R. ATION 


Sales and Service 
71 W. 14 St. New York City, N. Y. 


schedule. 


241 W. 23rd Street 


PLUG INTO BIGGER PROFITS / Y 


with Vacuum Cleaners Re-Nu-Vated 


by MILBERN 


@ Milbern’s low-priced sales builders 
keep your customers coming back because 
they are kept satisfied. Kickbacks and 
headaches are out; you keep your profits. 
All leading brands . . . perfectly rebuilt 
from brush to handle grip. Once sold 
with a Milbern Re-Nu-Vated, customers 
stay sold! . . . write for interesting price 


MILBERN VACUUM CLEANER CO. 


"Recreators of Vacuum Cleaners” 


New York City 


/ 


; We: ‘re only war 
materials now to hasten 
the day when we may 
serve you again with 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


State Distributors for Unusual Food Opportunity 
FOR EVERY 120 PEOPLE in your state there 

is one potential dealer for this line. After 
a personal investigation, an executive of one 
of the largest radio manufacturers in the 
United States, has written his distributors t 
take this proposition if they can get it in 
their territory, and makes the statement t 
them that in his opinion the exclusive dis- 
tribution of our products should be as valu- 
able as a Coca Cola franchise. Our food is 
sold now in territories which have been 
opened, by Woolworth, Kress, Walgreen 
Lane, Kresge and many other chains. On 
their first day with this line, a Texas dis- 
tributor opened 15 accounts; an Oklahoma 
distributor opened 15 accounts: a North 
Dakota distributor sold 50 cases to ten of the 
first eleven accounts he called on. In one day 
a New Jersey distributor ordered 70 cases; 
a California distributor ordered 200 cases; an 
Oklahoma distributor ordered 202 cases; an 
Arkansas distributor ordered $916.00 worth 
a Louisiana distributor sent in over $60 
worth of orders Every hotel, restaurant 
sandwich shop, grocery, delicatessen, ham- 
burger or hot dog stand; every drug stor 
and 10¢ store serving food, is a potentia! 
dealer. Distributor protected with exclusive 
ten year contract National advertising cor 
tracted for and manufacturer also shares cost 
of local advertising, both radio and news- 
paper. A marvelous popular priced food for 
the masses, Trade Marked and protected = 
its distribution means an exclusive business 
without competition. Nothing like it n 
America. If you are looking for a distribut- 
ing business which will be good not only 
during the war but after the war as well, an 
unusual money making opportunity, profit- 
able today and every day for years to comé* 
get the facts promptly. For complete details 
without obligation Wire or write Depart- 
ment 22, The Nomis Corporation, Godchaux 
Bidg., New Orleans 


WANTED 


BENDIX WASHERS any age or condition. 

__ Gregg Appliance Co., Fremont, _Ohio. 
ANYTHING within reason that is wanted in 

the field served by Electrical Merchandis- 
ing can be quickly located through bringing 
it to the attention of thousands of men whos¢ 
interest is assured because this is the busi- 
ness paper they read. 


ji-Metal. Furniture. 


Home and Car Radios — 
Hot Water Car Heaters 
Bathroom Electric Heaters 
NOBLITT-SPARKS INDUSTRIES, INC, 
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Death Greatly Exaggerated 


COLUMBUS, WISCONSIN (POP. 
9.514) H. L. Mason: Doubles as an 
-ctrical contractor. Did about a thou- 
sand dollars a month in contracting 
Jat year with the help of two men. 
This year, stripped to himself, he ex- 
yects to be able to swing $300 to $500 

nonth in electrical work. Has a 
good stock on hand, particularly elec- 
tric ranges, which he declares he could 
sell to people who can get priorities. 
Is not worried at all about the future. 

\l Ledrowski: Turned his G-E 
store over to his wife, and has gone 
to work for Allis-Chalmers in Mil- 
waukee, making $12 a day. 


BEAVER DAM (POP. 9,867) 
Quandt’s: The Nash-Kelvinator dealer 
of these parts has trimmed down his 
appliance inventory to a whisper. But, 
thanks to linoleum paint and a line of 
hardware, has an inventory that will 
see him through on other lines. 

Volkmann’s: The owner of this 
business was in the last war. He has 
reduced his electrical stock to one 
Nesco Roaster and a dozen or so 
small appliances. He carries a heavy 
inventory on hardware. Some items, 
such as nails, he has difficulty in re- 
plenishing. However, if he keeps out 
{ the army himself, he believes he 
can see everything through. As in- 
ventory goes down, however, he points 
out, the rent must be reduced also. 


RIPON, WISCONSIN (POP. 3,984) 
Kohl Hardware Store (Speed Queen) 
has been cleaned out of electrical mer- 
chandise, but has a huge building bulg- 
ing with three floors of inventory. This 
store, which is the town’s leading elec- 


any other retail business. 

Ace Stores (Frigidaire): At the 
time ELectricAL MERCHANDISING 
called, it had no refrigerators left. Had 
1 stock of eight Zenith radios, three 
Y.P.S, sinks and three Ace Washers. 
Carries paint, linoleum, hardware, and 
will undoubtedly see it through. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN (POP. 
Represent Stukol 


40,108) Pennau’s: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


stokers for 27 counties. Stock has 
just been unfrozen for this area. Pen- 
nau’s started to diversify late. Put in 
a stock of small appliances last spring 
and on a recent trip to Milwaukee was 
only able to buy $62 worth. Is giving 
up paint. Pennau rents his location 
and has no salesmen left. Once he 
carried coal as a sideline, and may 
again do so. 

Domestic Utilities Supply Co.: Isa 
distributor of electric supplies for the 
area as a sideline. Carries refriger- 


ators, fixtures, radios, washers, oil- 


burners, and does wiring. 

Wilson’s: Electric sign in front 
says “Frigidaire, Eureka, Maytag, 
Music, Radio, Pianos.” The window 
display shows toys and novelties. In- 
side there is a display of Victor rec- 
ords, Wurlitzer instruments, drums, 
sheet music, toys, rebuilt Maytags, and 
Eureka vacuum cleaners and Winters 
Co, pianos. The firm has been building 
up a service department. This and 
the musical material as carried here 
for years, will see it through. Has 
closed up several of its out of town 
stores. 

Steve’s: When Steve saw war de- 
clared in Europe, he realized that 
prices were going to cease falling and 
start upward. At that moment he 
went long on inventory and although 
the town’s only exclusive electrical 
store, he feels that he has inventory 
enough to see him through a couple 
of years. Owns his own store. 

Welk: Has added a line of gift 
pottery and dishes. 

Wisconsin Public Service Corp.: 
Had nine men working in the sales 
department all of whom are still with 
the company, doing other services. 

Stocks in Oshkosh at the beginning 
of the refrigerator season were four 
Westinghouse, 15 Crosleys, 7 Norges, 
100 Frigidaires, 50 Stewart Warners, 
and 6 Kelvinators. Today, with these 
virtually cleaned out the trade is earn- 
ing rent money from other things and 
may be able to carry on for years 
with other lines. 


Wilson's in Oshkosh, are slipping gifts and toys into the picture as appliance stocks 
diminish. 
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Repair Parts. 


For over 66 years Voss Washers and 
Repair Parts have been dependable. You 


can get them today. 


with Genuine 
REPAIR PARTS 


No need to jeopardize your regular 
customers’ business with inferior Washer 


$e ALL OUT FOR 


Uncle Sam can depend on the big 


| 


VICTORY 


Voss Factories and Voss Employees . . . 


FASTER -FASTER FASTER 


. . . go the production facilities of the world-known Voss 
plant in War Work. Every Voss employee recognizes the 
seriousness of his task — and Uncle Sam can depend on 


Voss employees. 


Voss Bros. Mfg. Co. 


§=6QUALITY WASHERS SINCE 1876 


DAVENPORT 
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LETTERS 


Signs of the Times 


To subscribers whose subscription has 
run out, this magazine’s Circulation De- 
partment sends out letters periodically 
urging that the subscription be renewed. 
It's an old custom in the business. One 
such circulation letter was headed: “Say, 
Old Man, Don’t You Read Letters—Or 
Are You Mad At Us?” The following 
reply came in response. 


To the Editor: 


Nope. We aren’t mad at you or 
nothin’. We just wanted to see what 
was coming next. But this being the 
end (we guess) we are finally enclos- 
ing our check for renewal of our sub- 
scription, 

The “Old Man” you have been 
writin’ at is now chief electrician in 
the Naval Reserves, which leaves 
Mama to run the electrical business 
with Junior (just 17) to do the elec- 
trical repairs and Mama doing the sell- 
ing, etc. (Frigidaire) Junior has 
Mama’s promise that he can join the 
navy after graduation in 1943. Mama 
front with a pair 
of dungarees and takes over the repair 
work—and don’t think she can’t do it 

cause ain't we got two gals to snatch 
up? 


Our best to a very fine magazine. 


again comes to the 


E. J. Keen (better known as Liz) 
Southern Electric Co., 


Delray Beach, Fla. 


Sewing Machine Parts 
lo the Editor 


That article on pages 8 and 9, oj 
September 1941, and White’s ad on 


page 43 sure got > j d ‘ries of 
pag ‘ got me into a series ot 


headaches, and some pleasant experi- 
ences. In fact, my main competitor 
also went into the sewing machine 
business. I am going to stay in it. 


Now that you are featuring repair 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


JAMES H. McGRAW. Founder and Honorary Chairman 


James H. McGraw, Jr. 
President 


B. R. Putnam 
Treasurer 


Howard Ehrlich 
Executive Vice-President 


Joseph A. Gerardi 
Secretary 


work for lack of anything else to do, 
why not run an article on sewing 
machine servicing? Doggone it, you 
got us into it! 
shut me off with the other small fry 
and left me stuck with a lot of trade- | 
ins. You carry cleaner and washer 
bootleggers’ ads, but no sewing ma- 
chine ads. Can you give me names 
and addresses of firms selling repair 
parts for all makes, also of firms 
selling cabinets or consoles, motors and 
controls to convert treadle machines 
into electrics? There is one firm in 
New York City, but these old timers 
paste a label over the address, so | 
can’t steal it. Wish I had a New 
York telephone classified section. But 
you have one. Thanks much. 
Det LAUGHLIN 
1228 Marshall Ave 
South Milwaukee, Wis 


Ep’s Notre: Bega Bros Products 
Corp., 132 W. 25th St., New York 
City, and Consolidated Sewing Ma- 
chine & Supply Co., Inc., 1115 Broad- 
way, New York City can furnish parts | 
for all makes of domestic sewing ma 


chines. 


HARRY ALTER CLOSES TEN. 
BRANCHES | 


CHICAGO—The Harry Alter Company, | 
large refrigeration parts jobbers with | 
main offices in Chicago have announced 
in a letter to their customers that all 
of their branch houses, excepting New | 
York City, will be closed for the dura- 
tion. 

Mr. Harry Alter, in explaining this | 
action said: 

“By concentrating inventories  pre- 
viously maintained in the ten branches 
that are being closed, into our main | 
warehouses in New York and Chicago, 
we will be able to give our customers 
better service than ever on both mail, | 
phone and city orders.” 
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